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ABSIEACT 

Financial and educational trends in accredited public 
instltuticns c£ higher education were studied for the period 1976-79 
with some data lor earlier years and for 1979*80* The study was based 
on a stratified sample of 135 Institutions of which 95 participated. 
The sample represented all parts of the public seGtor except 
autonomous professional schools* Primary sources of information were 
the enrollment, salaries, and finance ^sections of the Higher 
Iducation General Informmtion Surveyi ether salary information; and 
an audited financial statement, a voluntary support survey, and a 
guestionnaire filled out by college officials and faculty and student 
representatives* In an analysis of the condition of the public 
sector^ attention is directed to consolidated trends for all 
institutions, comparative trends for different types of institutions, 
and eitimates cf the overall condition of each participating 
institution* Broad areas of analysis are as follows i enrollment and 
adffliasionSj, faculty and other staff, ccntent and quality of 
educational program, operating revenues and expenditures, 
undergraduate student financial aid, and liabilities and net 
revenues* It is concluded that although tines are difficult, public 
Institutions have been able to operate so that educational programs 
have not been harmed seriously and retrenchment has not been severe* 
It Is suggested that this basic stability has been achieved at the 
ekpense of physical, financial, and human capital and through changes 
in hudgetry priorities, and that if trends of the last decade 
aontlnue Indefinitely, a time will come when educational performance 
will deteriorate. (SB) 
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FOREWORD 



We are pleased to introduce the first edition of "Financial and 
Edueational Trends in Public Higher Education" by W, John Mlnter and Howard 
R, Bowan. This report represents the first comprehensive analysis of the 
three major components of public higher education: the public research 
universitlesi the state colleges and imiversities^ and the conimunity and 
junior colleges which together educate approximately four out of five of the 
nation's college students, this ceport parallels a series of similar reports 
on the financial condition of inuupendent colleges and universities produced 
by the same authors* ThuSj there now exists a comprehensive review of finan- 
cial and educational trends affecting the entire spectrum of American higher 
education. 

Beginning in 1978s the American Association of Coimnunity and Junior 
Colleges (AACJC), the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU), and the National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Collages (NASULGC), in cooperation with the National Association of Indepen-- 
dent Colleges and Itailversitles (NAICU), initiated efforts to obtain objective, 
systematic^ and continuing bi-annual assessments of tl ; financial and educa-- 
tional condition of public colleges and universities. As the Mnter-^Bowen 
studies of Independent higher education beat eKefl^lified research of this 
type^ we requested that the same authors undertake the study of public sector 
institutions. 

Financial assistance for the first four years of the study was 
generously provided in 1979 by the Ford Foundation and the iKKOn Education 
Inundation; and we owe a special debt of gratitude to Dr* Fred Crossland 
(Ford) and Dr» Walter Kenworthy (E^on) for their participation and sound 
advice* Their support, together with the willing cooperation of 95 public 
colleges and universities, enable the authors to select a statistically 
representative panel of institutions to join the study and to respond to 
ongoing surveys and Information requests without ' monetary compensation. 

This report is particularly timely in light of the challenges im-- 
mediately facing both public and Independent higher education i maintaining 
and improving institutional quality at a time when national and state econo^ 
mies are of uncertain strengthi and adapting to the possibility of a changing 
anrollment mix. The report reflects the state of public higher education's 
resources^ a perspective which must be us: * in viewing the major challenges 
in order to develop institute' ■^ fnr^ and capabllitleB needc ' fni 

American society during th; les of the tw.ntief:^ ^tv 

It is eKpected that l..^.^. .u^pc ^ will provide informatlv 
rately represents the financial health of the full spectrum of Amerlcai 
higher education, and therefore will be of critical use to public and uca- 
tional policymakers. Furthermore, it is expected that this Information will 
be maintained, updated, and improved upon in the years ahead. 

ill 
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On bahalf of the members and directors of AACJC, AASCU, and NASULGC, 
we wish to express our sincere appreciation to W. John Mlnter and Howard R. ' 
Bowen for their commitment to objective research and their valued contribu- 
tions to public understanding of the higher education enterpriae. We also 
v?lsh to thank the members of the study's Advisory Committee and the partici- 
pating institutions which have strengthened this report in many ways, 

Edmu^id J. Gleazer, Jr. Allan W. Ostar Robert L. Clodius 

President, AACJC President, AASCU President, NASULGC 
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PREFACE 



This ia the first of a projected series of biennial reports on 
financial and educational trends In the public sector of ^erican higher 
education* The purpose of the series is to monitor the progress of public 
colleges and universities regularly and to provide reliable and timely in- 
formation for the use of government officials, educators, donors, faculty, 
students, and other persons or groups interested in public higher education. 
The study is sponsored by a consortium of three national bodies i i^erican 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, African Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, md National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges, It is financed by giants from the Ford Foundation 
and the Ekkoh Education foimdatlon. 

The initial report presented here covers the period 1976-77 through 
1978-79 with some data available for earlier years and for 1979-80, In the 
future it is eiq)ected that the annual^ statistical series will be updated at 
least every tw years and Included In regular published reports on current 
developments in the public sector. The second biennial report is scheduled 
for the summer of 1982, 

The study is based on a stratified sample of 135 accredited institu- 
tions of which 95 participated. These institutions represent all parts of 
the public sector eKcept autonomous professional schools. The imlverae from 
which, the sample was drawn is about 1,300 institutions. 

The participating institutions have been superbly cooperative in 
supplying the basic data. As the study becomes established and knotm, the 
rate of response will undoubtedly grow, 

A comparable study has been conducted for five years for Independent 
(or private) colleges and diversities based on a sa^le of 13S Institutions. 
The report on the study of independent institutions my be obtained from the 
National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, 1717 Itossa- 
chusetts Avenue, N,W, , Washington, D.C., 20036, The cost is $7,50 postpaid. 

The following persons or orRanlzaf ^ons have been supportive and 
helpful in many ways: Robe.^ . L, Cludius ui the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges; Fred Crossland of the Ford 
Foundatloni Edmund J* Glsaze ti ^ of the American Association of Comunity 
and Jiinlor Collegesi Walter Kenworthy of the Eimon Education Foundation- Allan 
W, Ostar of the American Association of State Colleges and Universities j Doro- 
thy Pearson and Janet Tanner of Claremont, California who assisted in the 
preparation of the manuscript | and Richard Devlne and Nancy VanDerveer of 
Boulder p Colorado who had an Important role in the analysis and preparatioa 
of the statistics. 
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The study has been deslgiied and executed in coniultatlon with an 
Advisory Committee whose suggestions and critiiiiems were extraordinarily 
helpful. The members of this Comnittae arei 

American Association of Cocmi mlty and Junior Colleges 
Donald J. Carlyon, President 
Delta College 

Dale Parnell3 President 
dan Joaquin MltsL College 

Roger Yarrington^ Vice P^^esident 
MCJC 

Jim VThite, Vice President of Administration 
MCJC 

Mericaia Association of State Colleges and Universities 
Mbert Whiting/ Chancellor 
North Carolina Central Ifeivereity 

Stanley F,. Salwakj President 
lftil%^erslty of Itoine at Presque Isle 

Man W. Ostarj President 
AASCU 

Jacob Stampen, Senior Research Associata for Policy ^alysis 
AASCU 

National Association of State Ifalversities and Land-Grant Colleges 
Edwin Crawford s Vice Presldant 
Ohio State Unlve.^ ty 

Ray Chamberlain s President 
Colorado State Uhlversity 

Garven HudginSs ConMunlcations 
MSULGC 

Aiiiericaiv C ouncil on Ed ucj I ion 

Carol Frances^ Chief Economist 
ACF 



Having made these aotoiowledgements, the undersigned accept full 
responsibility for the report, 

W. John Minter 
Howard R, Bowen 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thii report Ig the first of what is e^^ectad to be a regular series 
on the financial and educational condition of the public sector of American 
higher education* This series is an outgrowth of similar periodic reports 
prepared by the authors relating to the Independent or private sector. The 
demonstrated usefulness of those reports has led to the launching of the 
second series on public colleges and universities. 

The public sector has grown prodigiously over the past several de- 
cades—not Only in absolute numbers of institutions and enrollments but also 
In numbers relative to the independent sector. Wiat has occurred might be 
ttrmed a revolution in American higher education. But within the public sec- 
tor itself has occurred another revolution^ namely, the eKploslve expansion 
of the two-year colleges relative to the four-year institutions* These trends 
are shown in table 1. 

It should be noted^ however^ that ^the independent sector has not 
declined In number of instltutlona or enrollments. It too has grora. But 
its growth has been small compared ro that In the public sector until today 
the private sector serves a little less than one-fourth of the students and 
the public sector over three-fourths, whereas, only thirty years ago, the 
two sectors shared enrollments about equally* 

Though the public sector has eKperlenced amazing growth over recent 
dacades, it Is not without problems and uncertainties* The outlook for 
different types of public institutions varies, and within each type partlcu-^ 
lar colleges or universities face different futures. Throughout the public 
sector educational leaders are deeply concerned about the future. Will 
enrollments hold up sufficiently so that tuition income plus public appro- 
prlationB based on enrollment-driven formulas will provide enough money? 
Will public attitudes toward education provide adequate political support 
to maintain academic standards? Will public disenchantment with government 
lead to mindless tax cutting without regard for the maintenance of essential 
public services Including higher education? Can the funding sources keep 
pace with double-digit Inflation? 

There are many observers of higher education who believe that educa- 
tional quality has slipped from where It stood at the beginning of the 1970s 
and that continuation of the financial austerity of that decade would lead 
to unacceptable deterioration of both finances gnd educational performance. 
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TABLE 1 



mmm of institutions and enrollments, 

FlffiLIC AND PRIVATE SEGTORS OF ^RICM HIGHER EDUCATION, 

1949-50 TO 1977-78 



InstltutionB 

Public four-year 
Publie two*-year 
Private four-year 
Private two-year 

Total 

toroliments (000 omitted) 

Public four-yaar 
Public two-year 
Private four-^year 
Private two-year 

Total 
2 

FarcentageB 

Instltutlono 

Public four-year 
Public two-^year 
Private four-year 
Private two-year 

Total 



Enrollments 

Public four-year 
Public tWD-year 
Private four-year 
Private two-year 

Total 



1950-51 


1960-61 


1970-71 


1976-77 


1977-78' 


345 


368 


442 


558 


361 


292 


346 






PAD 


970 


1,047 


1,234 


1,370 


1,397 


235 


247 


238 


238 


247 


1,842 


2,008 


2,573 


3,075 


3,130 ' 


986 


1»742 


4,325 


4,890 


4,970 


168 


394 


1,520 


2,470 


2,600 


1,093 


1,414 


2.026 


2,230^ 


■'2,310 


50 


60 


114 


120 


130 


2,297 


3,610 


7,985 


9,710 


10,010 


19% 


18X 


17% 


18% 


18% 


16 


17 


26 


30 


30 


53 


52 


48 


45 


45 


13 


12 


9 


8 


8 


100% 


100« 


100% 


100% 


100% 


432 


48% 


54% 


50% 


50% 


7 


U 


19 


25 


26 


48 


39 


Z5 


23 


23 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



SOURCE I American Coimcil on Educationp A Fact Book of Higher EJuca- 
.^on, Third Issue 1977, p. 146; Second Issue 1977, p. 96. 
1 

Preliminary estimates, 

2 

Includes apeciall^ad institutions such as free-standing theological 
schools, music conservatories, and law schools* These are excluded from the 
present study. 
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Host public Instltutloma do not face the problem of sheer survival 
am do some private collages Mud tmlversltlas^^tliough there Is talk In some 
states of shutting down partlatilar Institutions where enrollments have not 
r^Qhed plaimed levels or have declined* But the problem of most public 
jAstltutlons Is one of wdertiourlshment rather than eKtlnatloni 

It Is In an atn^sphere of tmcertalnty bordering on discouragement 
that the present serle^ of reports on the condition of the public sector Is 
inaugurated. To provide a base for judging what is happening todayi we 
shall be providing data covering several previous years and thus observing 
trends in finances and In educational per forMnce, 

Scope and Method 

The study Is limited to accredited public Institutions of higher 
tiucatlon of the following types (as defined by the Carnegie Con^ilsslon on 
Higher Education) A 

1* Research Universities I (awarded at least 50 Fh,D,8 In 
1973-74 and Included aMng the ^ leading 30 universities 
in financial support of academla science). 

Research Ttoiversltles II (awarded at least 50 PhiD*a in 
1973**74 and Included among the leading 100 universities 
in financial support of academic ealence) i 

2, Doctorate-Granting Universities I (awarded 40 or mora 
Ph*.D*s in 1973-74 or received at least $3 million in 
federal ftmds. 

Doctorate-Granting diversities II (awarded at least 10 
Ph.D.a in 1973-74). 

3. Comprehensive Universities and Colleges I (enrolled more 
than 2^000 students and offertd a liberal arte program 
and at least two professional programs) » 

Comprehensive Universities and Colleges II (enrolled more 
than lp500 students and offered a liberal arts program 
and at least one professional program), 

4* Two-year Colleges, 

These four types Include about 1,393 Institutions serving about 8,600,000 
students in 1976, They represent 95 percent of the Institutions and 98 
percent of the enrQllment in the public sector* 



A Classification of Institutions of Higher Education (Berkeley! 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1976). 
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The ©Kcluded types of institutions are epecialiaad professional 
schools (such as music conservatories and theological seminaries)* These 
were not included because of special issues and problems requiring detailed 
study beyond the limits of available resources. 

The study is based on a sample of 135 institutions of which 95 par- 
ticipated. These represent about 7 percent of the more than 1300 Institu- 
tions in the population. The sample was drawn to insure representation of 
the several types of Institutions, of four broad regions of the country, 
and of institutions of various sizes as measured by enrollment. The par- 
ticipating institutions are listed at the end of this chapter* 

In the preparation of this report, the participating institutions 
were asked to submit copies of the following documents i 

Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) 
Enrollment , Salaries , Finance 

Salary Information as submitted to AAUP 

Audited financial statement and supporting schedules 

Voluntary support survey* 

In addition, each was asked to respond to a questionnaire, parts of It to 
be filled out by the director of admissions, chief student aid officer, 
chief academic officer, housing director, chief financial officer, a 
senior faculty member, the president or chancellor, and two students » 

The study is based primarily on the tabulation and analysis of 
these documentSt As would be eKpected, the rate of response has varied 
for different documents and different questions. For some items, particu- 
larly financial and enrollment data, the response has been almost perfect. 
For some other items, the response has been less but nevertheless remark- 
ably g0Qd~in almost all cases above 70 percent- In our judgment, the 
data are dependable. 

In the analysis of the data, emphasis is given to indicators re- 
flecting changes over time in the condition of the public sector* The basic 
question to be answered isi In what ways are the public colleges and uni- 
versities gaining ground, holding their own, or losing ground? The analysis 
la in three partsi (1) consolidated trends for all Institutlonsi (2) com- 
parative trends for different types of Institutlonsi and (3) estimates of 
the overall condition of each Institution included In the sample* 

The data derived from the sample for any given type of institution 
are weighted to produce reasonably reliable estimates for the total popula- 
tion of public institutions of all kinds. Six sets of weights are usedj 
each applied to a particular kind of data as followsi 
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Data partainlng to t 



Weighting ' factor i 



Students enrollmenta (full-* time equivalent) 

Faetjlty enrollmenta (full-time equivalent) 

Atoinlstrativa and general enrollments (full-time equivalent) 

service staff 

Revenuas and axpandltures total expenditures 

Assets and liabilities total assets 

Opinions number of Institutions 

The actual numerical weights are presented in the tabulation on 

paga 6« 

As can be ra&dily eeenj there are considerable differences in the 
distribution of the several weights among the four types of Institutions* 
For exanplai with respect to assets and expenditures p the Research Univer-- 
sltias are overwhelming j with respect to number of Institutions, the Two-- 
year Colleges are dominant, etc* 

Thesa welghta are Important primarily in calculating the aggregate 
figures for all four types of Iratltutions combined* Such aggregate figures 
are usually intended to dascrib<? the experience or behavior of the entire 
public sector of higher education taken as a whole* Itony readers will find 
separate data for the saveral type/j of institutions more interesting than 
the aggregate data* This welghtlnis procedure does not affect separate data 
for each Institutional type* 

The data are fraquently expressed as index numbers* An index number 
simply exprasses the percentage ralationship between a datum for a given 
year and the corresponding datum for a base year. For example p If total ex- 
penditures for a particular group of collages in 1976-77 were $100 million 
and in 1979-80 were $150 millions the Index numbers would be 100 for 1976-77 
and 150 for 1979'-80* . On the basis of these numbers one could say that expen- 
ditures had incraased 50 percent over the period from 1976-77 to 1979-80* 

The sources of finmcial data far this survey are audited financial 
statements and supporting schedule s supplied by the institutions* These 
statements have bean ravl sad to meet standard definitions established by the 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants and the National Associ- 
ation of College and University Busineas Officers. During the revision i the 
study staff has bean In contaut with the financial officers of the Institu- 
tions to clear up ambiguities or to obtain missing data. The finally revised 
documents have been verified by the financial officers of the reporting In- 
stltutlonSp 
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NlIMERICAl WEIGHTS 



Weighting Factor 

inrollnientg''' 
taber of laculty 



Doetorats- Coiprehsnsivi 
Risaarch Granting. Unlvirsitles Two-Yaar 
Mversltlas Unlvereltlss and Collages CQllages Total 



2 



tobir of Adnlniitrative and 
Gener:! Service Staff 2 
3 

Cotal Expindituras" 
4 



Assets 
luiber of Institutions 



.180 


.097 


.278 


.445 


l.OOO 


.180 


.097 


.278 


.445 


1.000 


.180 


.097 


.278 


.445 


1,000 


.388 
.373 


.145 
.150 


.264 
.284 


.203 
.193 


1.000 
1.000 


.044 


,041 


.262 


.653 


1.000 



Based on inrollinent data for 1975-76 from the Nitionil Center for Educitlon Statlitics, 

In the absence of data on faculty and staff by types of institutions^ inroUment data wete 
isid as the basis for the weights, 
3 

Based on Total Currsnt Fund Ixpindlturei and Mandatory Tranifars in 1975-76 as shown in thi 
iigher Education Ganiral InforiMtion Survay of the National Canter for Education Statistics, 

4 ' 

iased on Book Value of Physical Plant Assets (land, buildings, and equipient) in 1975-76 
lui Book Value of Endowient Assets for the same year as ahowii in the Higher Education General Infor- 
ation Eurvey of the National Center for Education Statistics. 
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LIST OF PMTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 



Reiearch Ifalvaysltlea 

Rutgara, The State University of New Jersey, New Brunswick Campus , NJ 

State University or New York at Buffalo, Main CainpuSj NY 

University of California at Los Angeles , CA 

University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 

University of Georgia p Athena, GA 

University of Kentucky, Main Campus, Lexington, KY 

IMiversity of Michigan, Arbor, MI 

University of Oregon, Itein Campus, Eugene, OR 

University of Washington, Seattle, WA 

Doctorate-Granting Universities 

Ball State University, Muncie, IN 

Indiana State University, tfaln Campua, Terra Haute, IN 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, IL 
Univeraity of Montana, Mssoula, MT 
_ University of South Dakota, Main Campus, Vermillion, SD 
IMiversity of Toledo, Toledo, OH 
Virginia Commonwealth Univeraity, Rlchniond, VA 
Western Michigan Univeraity, Kalamazoo, MI 

Coinprehensive Universities and Collegee 

Appalachian State IMlveraity, Boone, NC 
Boise State University, Boise, ID 
Boston State College, Boston, MA 
Calif ojfnia State University, Chico, CA 
Easteriii Montana College, Billings, MT 
Evergreen State College, Oljmipia, WA 
James Madison University, Harrisonburg, VA 
Kearney State College, Kearney, NE 
Livingston Univeraity, Livingston, AL 
Mankato State University, Bfankato, M 
Morehead State Uhlversity, Morehead, KY 
North Carolina Central University^ Durham, NC 
Northeast Louisiana Itaiverslty, Monroe, LA 
Northern Montana College, Havre, MT 
Northern State College, Aberdeen, SD 
Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA 
Pembroke State Univeraity, Pembroke, NC 
Salem State College, Salem, Mk 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, SG 
State University of New York, Plattaburgh, NY 
Stockton State College, Pomona, NJ 
University of Maine at Farmington, 
Univeraity of Southern Colorado, Pueblo, GO 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, VA 
Western Illinois University, Macomb, IL 
West Georgia College, Carroll ton, GA 




Two"Year Colleges 



Albany Junior College^ Albany, GA 
Amarillo College, ^arlllo, TX 
Bralnerd Commmlty College, Bralnerd M 
Butler Community College, Butler^ PA 
Caiper College, Casper, WY 

Central Teclmlcal Conraunity College, Hastings, NE 
Central Virginia Conmunlty College, Lynchburg, VA 
Cerrltoe College, Norwalk, CA 

City Colleges of Chicago, Kennedy-King College, IL 
City Collegee of Chicago, The Loop College, IL 
City Collages of Chicago, Truman College, IL 
Clark County Community College, Las Vegas, NV 
Coastal Carolina Community College, Jackaonville, NC 
Dodge City Community Junior College, Dodge City, KS 
Durham Teclmologieal Institute, Durham, NC 
Essex County College, Newark, NJ 
Greenfield Community College, Greenfield, MA 
Golden West College, Huntington Beach, CA 
Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstown, MD 
Hlbbing Community College, Hibbingi m 
Howard College at Big Spring, TX 

Hutchlngon Coimnunity Junior nollega, Hutchinson, KS 
John C. Calhoun State Coinmmity College, Decatur, AL 
Lane Community College, Eugene, OR 
Lasaen College, Susanville, GA 
Lewia & Clark Community College, Godfrey, IL 
Lorain County Community College, Elyrla, OH 
Maricopa Technical Conmunity College, Phoenix, A2 
Mayland Teclmological Institute, Spruce Pine, NC 

Mississippi Gulf Coast Jimior College, Jackson County, Gautier, MS 

mssiasippl Gulf Coast Junior College, Jefferson Davis, Gulf port, MS 

Mi^jslasippi Gulf Coast Jimior College, Perkinston, MS 

Mohegan Community College, Norwich, CT 

Monroe County Community College, Monroe, Ml 

tontcalm Community College, Sidney, MI 

Montgomery County Community College, Blue Bell, PA 

Motlow State Coiimiunlty College, Tullahoma, TN 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, ND 

Northeastern Oklahoma A ^ M College, Miami, OK 

Northern Nevada Community College, Elko, NV 

Northern Virginia Community College, Annandale, VA 

Palomar College, San Itorcos, CA 

Piedmont Virginia Community College, Charlottesville, VA 
Pikes Peak Community College, Colorado Springs, CO 
Rock Valley College, Rockford, IL 

St» Louis CoiTOunlty College District, St. Louis, MO 
Seattle Comiunity College, Central Campus, Seattle, WA 
Southern West Virginia Community College at Logan, WV 
Tallahaesee CoMiunity College, Tallahassee, FL 
Tidewater Gonmiunity College, Portsmouth, VA 
Utlca Junior College, Utica, MS 
Wlllmar Conmunity College, Wlllmar, MN 




CHAPTER II 



ENROLLlffiNT AND ADMISSIONS 

Students are the principal reason for being of most collegea and 
universities. They are also the main source of revanue, either directly 
or Indirectly. In almost all cases, public Institutions derive the bulk 
of their financial support froin tuitions and student fees and from state 
and local appropriations based predominantly on enrollments. Some observ- 
ers argue that institutions are excessively dependent on students, depen- 
dent to the degree that they are deprived of the autonomy necessary for 
sound educational policies and decisions. Nevertheless, because this 
dependence on etudenta for the bulk of Instirutlonal revenue is not likely 
to be relieved much, enrollment trends are and will probably continue to 
be a major factor affecting the financial condition of public Institutions. 
In this chapter we review trends In admissions, attrition, and enrollments 
over the period 1975-76 to 1979-80. 



airollment 

The officJal figures of the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics on 'auturon enrollment In the public sector over recent years are as 
follows: 







Total Number 


Indes 






of Students 


Number 


1976. 


■77 


8,712,000 


100.0 


1977- 


-78 


8,909,000 


102.3 


1978- 


■79 


8,844,000 


101.5 


1979-- 


■80 


9,097,000 


104.4 



The enrollment figures for our particular sample of institutions, as shown 
in table 2, follow a slightly different trend because they are expressed 
in full-tine equivalent stijdents. The reason for the slight difference is 
that in recent years the number of full-time students has been declining 
while the number of part-time students has been increasing. As a result 
the number of fuli-tlme equivalent students has grown less rapidly than 
the head count . 

A word of caution about enrollment data is in order. Institutions 
, and statlBtical agencleo as well, differ in their method of counting part-' 
time students and non-degree-.credit students. The data used in this report 
reflect, so far as possible, changes in comprehensive enrollment of all 
categories of students with consistent definitions over time. However, 
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TABLl 2 

OPIING F^L ElOmNI, MMM 1QUIVM,ENTS, 
BY TYPE 0! IimUTION, 19?a-?7 TO Wm 
(Indix Mhm 1976-7? = 100) 



1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 197940 



All lypee q£ Isstitutlgns Coablfisd 



Fresksn and Sophoiorei 


100 


98 


98 


104 


JUQiOfs and osniors 


100 


100 


99 


99 


Sub-total: Undeririduates 


100 


98 


98 


102 


Graduate Students 


100 


98 


96 


94 


Frofessional Studsnti 


100 


93 


99 


99 


Otbit 


100 


94 


90 


fir 

96 


Sub-total! Graduates j ProfiasloBil, Othir 


100 


98 


95 


102 


Grand Total: All Studints 


100 


98 


97 


102 


iseareh and Ikietorate-Graatlai Uaivirsitiis 










Irgshoea and Sophowfes 


100 


102 


103 


107 


Juaiofs and Seniors 


100 


99 


98 


99 


Sub-total ; Undargraduates 


100 


100 


101 


103 


Graduate Students 


100 


98 


101 


96 


FrofiisloDal Students 


100 


93 


93 


93 


Ottor 


100 


84 


79 


66 


Sub-totals Gradmtasj Profsssionals Othir 


100 

i 


95 


95 


91 


Grand Total t All Students 


100 


99 


99 


100 
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im-n 

Co^Mhiasive Italvgrsitigs and Colligis 

Ffistiia ind Sophoooies 100 

Jimisrs and iiniors lOg 

Sub-totil: Under graduates 100 

Graduate Studgnts 100 

Profeisional StudenSs 100 
Other 

Sub-total: Graduatgs, Profiisionali Othir 100 

kmA Total! iill Studente 100 

Tsjo-Yfflr Colleges 

Grand Total 100 
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It is prabable that the enrollment preiented are less than completa be- 
cause of the practice of some initltutiohs of omitting non^degree-cred^ t 
students from their enrollment figures. 

As shown In table 2^ there have been substantial differences In FTE 
enrollnient trends for different categories of students. Over the years from 
1976-77 to 1979-80, total enrollment for all types of institutions increased 
by 2 percent. Freshmen and sophojM?re enrollment increased by 4 percent but 
junior and senior enrollment dropped off slightly. Enrollments of graduate 
_ students fell off sharply while the number of professional and other stu- 
dents declined slightly. These trends were similar for each of the three 
types of institutions* However, the Two--Year Colleges experienced a sub- 
stantial growth, the Comprehensive Ttaivarsitles and Colleges showed a slight 
decline in total enrollment md a pronoimced decline in number of graduate 
and other students, and the Research and Doctorates-Granting Universities 
maintained about the same number of students. 

Table 3 shows changes in the percentage distribution of students 
between full-time Mid part-time (eKpressed as full-^t!^,me equivalents). The 
data Indicate that the relative nimber of part-time students is growing In 
the comprehensive and two-year Institutions and falling In the research and 
doctorate-granting imiversltles. Overall, the percentage is rising slowly. 

Admissions 

Statistics on admission of new students over the past several years 
provide some indication of trends in the ability of Institutions to recruit 
qualified new students* Table 4, which applies to all types of public 
Institutions combined, shows that little change occurred since 1975-76* 
The numbers of applications received, the numbers offered admission, and 
numbers enrolled varied only slightly. The scores of entering freshmen on 
entrance eKamlnations^ fell but only a little more than the decline in the 
scores nationwide (table 6), «id the proportions of entering students by 
rank In high school class remained about constant. There is nothing in 
table 4 to suggest significant change in the recruitment of students. If 
anything, there was a slight Improvement. 

• Table 5 provides data by types of institutions on Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores and rank in high school alass for entering freshmen. 
These data show about the same decline in SAT scores over the years since 
1975-76 as the national averages of these scores (table 6) and they show 
little change in rrak in high school class^ One finds no evidence of sig- 
nificant gains or losses with respect to ability of students as convention- 
ally measured. These data do show substantial differences among the three 
types of institutions in the academic ability of their students. The 
Research and Doctorate-Granting Universities are in the lead, and the Two- 
Year Colleges show the lowest ability lOTels. 

"^Public institutions use both the Scholastic Aptitude Tests of the 
College Board (SAT) and the entrance eKaminatlons of the American College 
Testing Program (ACT). In table 4, the ACT scores are converted to SAT 



scores. 
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TABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OPENING FALL ENROLL^ffiNT 
BETWEEN FULL-Tim AND PART-TIME STUDENTS, 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION^ 1976-77 TO 1979-80 





1976-^ 
1977 


1977- 
1978 


1978- 
1979 


1979- 
1980 


All Types of Institutions Combined 










Fill 1 "i ffiP Ht*iirf0ni'fl 

Part-*tin« students, FTE 


71-/ 

23 


1 1 la 

23 


24 


24 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Research and Doctorate--Grantlng 
Unlvereitlea 










Full-'time students 
Part-time students^ FTE 


88 
12 


89 
11 


90 
10 


90 
10 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Comprehensive Univarsitiea and 
Colleges 










Full--time students 
Part-time students, FTE 


87 
13 


84 
16 


85 
15 


85 

IS 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Two-Year Colleges 










Full-time students ^ 
Part-time students, FTE" 


65 
35 


65 

35 


62 
38 


61 
39 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



1 



Full-time equivalent. 



On' 



TABLE 4 

IGRUITINT AD MISSION 01 UNDERGRADUATE STUDITS^ 

im-n THROUGH mm, 

ALL TYPES OF fflSTITUIIONS COffllNED 



■'^ — ' " - ■ - - — - 


1975- 
1916 


19?6- 
19?? 


19??- 
19?8 


19?S- 
1979 


1980 


tobir of coffiplited applicitlons riciivid for idMsslon 














1 A/1 

luO 


9/ 


103 


103 


103 


iiuuipii ox ippiiQinLs u 11818 Q EcumBiion CD irssnoisn cisri 


100 


96 


103 


103 


101 


NuiDsr of full-Eiffis equivalent new freihien actuilly tnroUsd 


100 


9? 


100 


n 


99 


Nufflbtr of full-till iquivalint new radergriduite trinsfir 












^LUUCUtS ^UUliaiLXy imUJLliU 


iUU 




101 


106 


102 H 


Nuibar of fujl-tiie equivalent new undergraduite students, 










i 
1 


irestoan and transfer, aetually inrolled 


100 


96 


99 


99 


99 


Offers of aMision to the frishman class as percent of 












completed applications received 


901 


m 


871 


881 




Entering freshiin as parcenc of adiDissiona offered 


m 


m 


m 


m 


741 


Averagi Coibinid Scholastic Aptitude Teit {SAT^Scoris 












of entering frflslfflgn 


831 


825 


823 


819 


822 


Percint of entirlng freskan by rank in school claBsi 












Top fifth 


281 


m 


2BI 


281 


2SI 


Second fifth 


30 


31 


31 


31 


30 


Third fifth 


23 


23 


22 


22 


22 


Lowest two-flfths 


19 


19 


18 


19 


20 



For institutions using the entrance exiiinations of the Aaericin College TiBtiag Pragrii 
scores were convirtid to the scales for the College Board Beholastie Aptitude Test (Si 



T), the 



Op ^ 



^ 



TABLE 5 



SGHOLABTIC APTITUDE TEST (lAT^ mm m Ml IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASSj 
mmm FRISiiNj by type of institution, 1975-^J6 to 19J9-80 



8AT Coibinsd Scores,^ Autuin 

19I5-I6 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

Pereent by Rank in High School Class i 



Rssiafch and 

DoCtOEltS" 

Grinting 
Universities 



Comprihinsivi 
Ihlveriitiis 
and 
Colleges 



937 
933 
928 
926 
929 



L 



Two-Yiar 
Calleps 



834 
832 


764 
753 


829 
825 


753 
750 


828 


752 



All Typig 
of 

Institutions 
Gombined 



831 

825 
823 
319 
822 



Top Fifth 1975-76 


49 


30 


15 


28 


1976-77 


48 


30 


14 


27 


1977-78 


48 


29 


15 


28 


1978-79 


48 ' 


31 


15 


28 


1979-80 


47 


30 


15 


28 


Second Fifth 1975-76 


28 


34 


30 


30 


1976-77 


27 


35 ■ 


32 


31 


1977-78 


.. ... 28 


36 


30 


31 


1978-79 


29 


35 


28 


31 


1979-80 


30 


35 


28 


30 


IhlEd fifth 1975-76 


16 


23 


27 


23 


1976-77 


15 


22 


27 


23 


1977-78 


15 


24 


26 


22 


1978-79 


14 


24 


26 


22 


1979.-80 


13 


24 


26 


22 


Bottoffl Two-lifths 1975-76 


7 


13 


29- 


19 


i976«77 


11 


13 


26 


19 


1977-78 


9 


11 


29 


IS 


1978-79 


9 


10 


31 


19 


1979-80 


10 


12 


31 


20 



'For institutions usini ths intrince ixaiflinations of the Aierlcin Colligi Tssting Progrin (ACT), 
^ thi scores were converted S;o the sealei for the Collegi Bpird icholastic Aptitudi Tist (SAT). ' 
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TABLE 6 



NATIONS AVERAGE SCORES ON SAT^ COLLEGE ADMISSIONS TESTE 
AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE SAT SCORES FOR THE 
SAmE OF INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY 
(Index Numbers I 1975-76 ^ 100) 



Year In Iflilch SAT Scoree SAT Scores 



National Average Averagei for Sample 



Administered 


Scores 


Index 


Scores 


Index 


1975-76 


903 


100.0 


831 


100.0 


1976-77 


899 


99.6 


825 


99.2 


1977-78 


897 


99.4 


823 


99.0 


1978-79 


894 


99.1 


819 


98.6 


1979-80 






822 


98.8 



For ins ti tut lone using ACT scores , mean ACT 
scoree were converted to SAT equivalents. 
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A general review of the dat& in tables 4^ 5, and 6 suggests that 
the capacity of the institutions to recruit qualified students has not 
changed very muchp If at allp over the past five years. 

Student Attrition 

A potential barometer of the progress of colleges and universities 
is the rate of student attrition or dropout. We were able to obtain fig- 
ures on this subject for only the most recent year and for just two types 
of institutions.- The percentage of undergraduate students leaving college 
in 1979-80 was 14 percent for Research and Doctorate-Granting Universities 
and 27 percent for Comprehensive Universities and Colleges, The correii- 
ponding figures for private institutions were 5 percent and' 11 percent. 

An indirect measure of attrition is the number of new undergraduates 
enrolled as a percentage of all imder graduates. This is an indication of 
how many new students are needed to maintain the total enrollment* The 
data, shown in table 7, suggest that there was virtually no change in num- 
bers enrolled over the years 1976^77 to 1979-80. 

Overall Enrollment Situation 

Because enrollment is so significant as an indicator of the condi^ 
tlon of colleges and universities ^ we attei^ted to tap every possible source 
of information on the subject. The final effort was to inquire of the in- 
stitutions whether they would have preferred to enroll additional students 
in 1979--80, and, if so, how many could have been readily accommodated. We 
could not obtain this infonnation for earlier years and therefore could not 
plot a trend indicating changes in the eagerness for additional students* 
However, the figures for 1979-80, which are of interest in their ora rights 
are sho™ in table 8. Most respondents (39 of 66) indicated that they would 
have preferred more students, and the percentage increase that could be 
readily accomraodated (median) was 12 percent. When these responses are con- 
sidered by types of institutions, most of the universities were satisfied, 
and those not satisfied could have handled only 3 percent more students. A 
slight majority of the comprehensive institutions wanted more students and 
they could have taken 6 percent more. But an Qverwhelming number of the 
Two^Year Collegas (24 of 32) wanted more students and they could have ac- 
conffnodated a whopping 20 percent more. 

We also asked the sample institutions to estimate their enrollments 
for the neKt three years (table 9),. The universities projected a 1 percent 
decline, the con^rehensives a 3 percent Increase, and the Two-Year Colleges 
a 7 percent increase. 



Dropout rates in two-year institutions have little meaning because 
m^y students are not regularly enrolled but comt: and go without "dropping 
out" in any significant sense « 



On 
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TABLl 7 

NTOfflER OF NEW mroERGRADUATE FHESmffiN AKD THANSFER STUDENTS 
ENROLLED AS PERCRNTAGE OF TOTAL UNDERGEADUATE ENROLLMENT 





1976- 

1977 


1977- 
1978 


1978- 
1979 


1979- 
1980 


Research and Doctorate-Granting 
IMiversltles 


33% 




34% 


33%' 


Cocsprehensive Iftilverslties and 
Colleges 


40 


40 


40 


41 


Two-Year Colleges 1 


89 


87 


86 


88 


All Types of Institutions Combined 


60 


60 


59 


60 



If attrition were zerOj the Two-Year Colleges would need to re- . 
place 50 percent of their atudents each yeari as compared to 25 percent for 
the four-year institutions. 



TABLE 8 



SHORTFALL IN UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMNT 
(Full-Time Equivalent)^ 1979-80 



Raaponsei of Institutions to Questions 
Would you have preferred to enroll 
additional studenti? 



Research and 
Doctorate- 
Granting 
Universities 

Comprehensive 
Universities 
and Colleges 

Two-Year 
Colleges 

Ml Types of 
Institutions 
Combined ' 



Yea No 



No 

ileply Total 



11 



11 



24 



39 27 



10 



22 



36 



19 



29 



54 



102 



For those reporting preference 
for more students,^' percentage 
Increase in enrollment that 
could have been accocmodated 
td^thout significant additions to 
faculty, housing^ ^ classrooms. 



3% 



6 

20 

12 



Median. 



EKLC 



34 
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raSTITUTIONM. PROJECTIONS OF UNDERraADUATE ENROLUffiNT 
(Fmi-TmE IQUIVALENT) BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
(Index Nimberai 1979-80 = 100) 



Actual Estimated Enrollment 





1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


Easearch and Doctorate-Granting 
UnlveEsltlea 


100 


99 


98 


99 


Comprehenilve Italversltias and 
Colleges 


100 


101 


103 


103 


Two-Year Colleges 


100 


103 


105 


107 


All Types of Institutions Combined 


100 


101 


103 


104 



u5 
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Coacluslona 

The data on enrollments when viewed as a whole reflect very little 
change ^ The follo^ng generalisations might be madei 

i* Full-time equivalent enrollment remained about steady ^ though 
the student bodies of the comprehensive institutions declined 
slightly and of the Two-Ye^r Colleges incrreased, 

2, The composition of the student bodies changed. The number 
of freshmen arid sophomores and of two-year college students 
increased and graduate enrollments declinad. The number of 
part-time students increased relative to the number of full- 
time students. 

3, The ability of the institutions to recruit and retain 
qualified students held fairly steady. 

4. The three types of institut^lons varied considerabiy in their 
eKpressed wish for more students and in their projection of 
future enrollments. 

5. The overall enrollment situation can only be viewed as steady 
and the confidence of institutions in the near future strong. 

The most significant findings concerned the differences among the 
three types of institutions with respect to enrollment trends. The Two- 
Year Colleges registered the greatest gains in, actual enrollments, they 
projected the largest future increases in enrollments, and they indicated 
the greatest ability to handle additional enrollment. At the other esc- 
treme, the universities eKperienced stable enrollment, projected no in-^ 
crease in number of students, and indicated little capacity for enroll- 
ment growth. The position of the comprehensive institutions lay between 
the other two though their actual enrollments declined a little. Is the 
meaning of these findings that the universities are stable and relatively 
secure while the Two-Year Colleges are ambitious to continue their rela- 
tively rapid growth? And what will happen to the comprehinsive institu- 
tions which seem to occupy an intermediate position? We do not have 
answers to these questions but our data do suggest that the three types 
of institutions seem to follow somewhat different trends and to envision 
somewhat different futures. 
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CHAPTER III 



FACULTY AND 0TH2R STAFF 



People are the moat important and moat costly resource employed In 
higher education^ and a large fraction cf the expenditures of colleges and 
universities are personnel coats. Trends In nimiers, compensation, find 
working condit.^.ons of faculty and itaff are important indicators of the 
financial and educational soundness and progress of colleges and universi- 
ties. Thi^ is so especially in the 'present period of financial stringency 
and inflation whan institutions are tested, or forced, to seek financial 
savings by reducing numbers of faculty and staff or by slowing down the 
rate of annual increases in coi^ensation. 

In the past i data concerning faculty have been readily available 
but information about administrators and non^academic staff has b^en 
tremely scarce* Despite the fact that the number of nou'^academic staff 
exceeds the number of faculty and that total pay of the non'-academie work- 
ers is alffiOBt as large as total faculty compensations information about 
these non-faculty employees has been almost a blank. We are pleased, 
therefore, to be able to supply some new da*:a about these people. 

Faculty Sige 

The number of full-time equivalent faculty has declined slightly 
during the past three years (table 10) while student enrollment has grora 
a little (table 2)* The result has been a gradual increase in the ratio 
of students to faculty from 18.8 in 1977-78 to 19.3 in 1979-80, and a cor- 
respondingly SBiall increase in the teaching load of the faculty (see table 
10). A change of this mgnttude would not be regarded as significant ex- 
cept for the fact that the iacrease in tc^aching load was concentrated al- 
most entirely in the Two-Year Colleges, 

Faculty Compensation 

The data on faculty compensation for our sample of institutions are 
available only for 1978-79 and 1979-80. Over the years, we shall be able 
to build up a reliable series over a longer period, but so far we have not 
been able to provide much longitudinal infomation* Our sample of institu- 
tions reported a 9.7 percent increase in faculty co^ensatlon in 1978-79. 
This figure is considerably higher than the increases reported by other 
sources. The increase in 1979-80 reported by our sample was 11.3 percent 
which we suspect is probably too high to represent the universe of public 
^stitutlons. In this report, we shall therefore limit our dlscuBsion of 
facility compensation to data derived from other sources* 
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mSLE 10 



CMNGES IN NDMiER OP FACULTY MD IN STUDENT-FACULTY RATIOS 

1977-^78 TO 1979-80 



1977^78 1978*79 1979^80 



Number of fiill-tlffie equivalent faaiiltyp 

all ranks (indeK) 100 98 99 



Ratio of £ull-tiM equivalent etudenta 
to full--t±ma equivalent faculty i 



Research and Doctorate-Granting ttilversltles 


14.8 


14.8 


14.9 


Compreheneive ttiiverslties and CQlleges 


17,7 


17.1 


17.6 


Two-Year Colleges 


19.8 


20.3 


20.6 


All types of institutions combined 


ie.8 


19.0 


19.3 



SB 
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Table 11 shows average faculty compensation in various types of 
four^year inetitutioss over the period 1976"-77 to 1978-79# These figures 
ittdleate that faculty pay in public univereitiea has been a little lower 
than in non^church related universitiea and colleger, but generally higher 
than in other types of private institution s the. co^anion table 12 pre- 
sents coniparative infomation on percentage changes in compensation from 
year to year. These figures^ covering a longer span of yearS| suggest that 
compensation in the public sector has generally moved ahead son^what mora 
rapidly than in the private sector. For comparative purposes, annual 
changes in the Consumer Price IndeK and in Average Weekly Earnings are 
shown in table 12 « These figures indicate that faculty compensation in 
publie institutions grew more rapidly than the Consumer Price Index in the 
years through 1972'-73p but thereafter grew less rapidly and especially fell 
behind in the high«inf3.atlon years of 1974^75 and 1978^79, The co^arlson 
with Average Weekly Earnings was even less favorable. Evidently somp. of 
the increased costs of higher education during the 1970s were shifted to 
faculty in the form of lowered real compensation* 

Faculty compensation probably Increased substantially in 1979*-80 
and likely will Increase again in 1980-^81. However, in those years infla-- 
tion has been rampant and it is doubtful if another decline in real earn-- 
inga of faculty will have been averted. 

Faculty Tenure 

A great deal of controversy has swirled around the subjact of 
faculty tenure* Many observers of higher education have feared that in an 
sra of slow growth of higher educatlonp the percentage of faculty on tenure 
would steadily increase t It has been widely believed that as faculties 
grew older and fewer young faculty members were appointed, the faculties 
might becwme almost fully "tenured^in" with resulting impairment of adminl- 
strativii flexibility. Table 13 provides data on the percentage of faculty 
^th tenure^ They show that for all three types of public institutions, 
about two-thirds of the faculty are on tenure. Whether this is a danger- 
ously high percentage is uncertain. It is substantially higher than the 
tenure percentage for private colleges which was about 54 percent, but it 
is not near the figures of 80 and even 90 percent that have sometimes been 
predicted.^ Mbreover, the tenure percentage appeats to increasing 
slowly, if at all. Our opinion is that the cenure percentage should be 
TOtched but that with the limited data available^ it would be wise to 
reserve judgment on whether it is getting out of hand« 



A recent release of the National Center for Education Statistics 
(Chronicle of Higher Education ^ May 27, 1980, p* 10) indicates the follow- 
ing tenure parcentages^ 

Public Private 
Institutions Institutions 



1978^79 
1979-80 



65.1% 
66.3 



56.1% 
56.3 



EKLC 
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TABLE 11 

AVERAGE FACULTY COOTENSATION 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
(ALL RANKS) 



IBlb-n 1977-78 1978-79 



UQlverslties 
Public 

Independent Non-Church-Related 

Independent Church-Related 

College 

Public 

Independent Non-Church-Related 
Independent Church-Related 

College 11^ 

Public 

Independent Non-Church-Related 
Independent Church-Related 

Two-Year Colleges^ 

Public 

Independent Non-Church-Related 
Independent Church Related 



$22,120 
24,910 
20,960 



20,620 
19,510 
17,630 



17,890 
18,100 
15,880 



18,940 
14,110 
12,960 



123,350 
26,190 
21,890 



21,830 
20,790 
18,550 



19,180 
19,050 
16,780 



20,130 
14,640 
13,750 



125,420 
28,510 
23,390 



23,070 
22,130 
19,770 



19,960 
20,480 
17,880 



20,750 
16,790 
14,260 



SOURCES AAUP Bulletin . Sunnnar, 1977, p. 154| September 1978, 
p. 197 1 and Academe , September 1979, v 334. Refers to full-time faculty 

^Institutions awarding at least 15 earned doctorates per year in 
at least three non-'related disciplines. 

2 

Institutions awarding degrees above the bachelor's degree but 
not qualifying as "universities." 

3 

Institutions awarding only the bachelor's degree or equivalent. 



Two-year in, ;tltutlons with acadamlc ranks. 



TABLE 12 

PERCBMGE CHANGES IN FACULTY COffllNBATION,^ ALL ACADEMIC EANKS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1969-70 THROUGH 19I8-79 



19?0^71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 19?5-^76 1976^77 197W8 1978-79 
from froi from froi from from from from from 
M,^^l 19a9-?Q 1970^71 19JH2 19M 73-74 19?4-75 1975-76 1976.77 1Q77.7S 

t'P, ..... ^'^^ ^'^ 5.31 6,31 6.81 5.51 6,01 7 2F 

Indipind«nt ta^Ctar«ilatBd 6.3 4.3 4.2 5.6 5.1 6.5 5.9 - U U 

6,8 

T J , ^'^ 3,9 5,6 7,1 7.6 6,2 5 1 fi i 7-n 

Indipindent Non^Church-Relitsd 8,7 4.9 4.9 4,9 5 4 5 6 s'^ ' 1 
Indipandant Church-Related 7.5 4.7 5.2 5.3 U U jil u U 

ColligssII^ 



lependiiit Church-Ralitad 7.3 4.4 5.8 4.9 5.2 7,1 m U 

Golligea I 



6.6 5.7 4.8 5.8 6 5 5 9 s s a ? 7 a 

Indipindent Non^Chur«^^^^ 6.4 4.4 4,2 4,6 4,'b U 5 1 3 1 

Indipendint Church^Relatsd 7.3 4,1 4.7 4.5 5.1 5.4 5.1 5!4 u 
Iwo-Yiir Colleges^ 



7.0 7.3 
10.9 5,0 


4.7 

6,2^ 
5.9 


6.6 6,1 
7.3 6.9' 
5.0 


6.8 3,9 6.2 7.3 
7.4 5.8 4.0 6.9 
8.7 9,1 6,7 5.2 


5,4 3.8 


4.8 


8.7 10.0 


7.3 5.8 6.7 9.5 



Indipindent Non-Church-Related 
Indepindint Church-Rilatad 

Conauniir Price IndeK 

Average Wiikly Iirnings, Private 

Agricultural Induitrlei S.4 6,8 6,9 6.5 6.0 6.9 7.4 7.9 7.9 



P 

k 



176. S eu«r 197U. 226; Sumer 1972, p. 182; SuMir 1973, p, 192; Su^er 1974. 



1 

*Siffipli too small to ba niaanlngful, 



Includes salaries and fringe henifiti, Sor discriptlon of instltutioni, sia footnotes 1-4, Table 11, 
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MTA mimm td riATus of mm, , 
m mi OF isTimiiOL i97?-78 to mm 



El' " - • ..- .- - 1 ii- L- - 

■■r. 


Rgiiai'ch and 
Doctoriti- 

fjnlvifsltifii 


Goiprihinilvi 
Mviriitlss 

Colli gsS 


COllsHii 


All Types 
of 

GoiiiMflid 


1 r--r ■ ■ - _ - -- - 

Face§Qtagi of Faculty on -Imxm 










mm 


621 


621 


641 


631 


19?8-79 


62 


63 


64 


63 


197N0 


63 




65 


64 












ifiDaratianfl as ciresnt of faGultv 










1977-78 


9 


10 


4 


6 


1978-79 


9 


10 


5 


7 


197NO 


8 


9 


4 


6 


Ksw appolntients as psreint of faculty 
197?-78 










9 


9 


6 


7 


1978-79 


9 


9 


6 


7 


1979-80 


8 




5 


6 



MHiia facdtyt 



o 

ERIC 
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Faeulty Tuirnover 

Those eoncerned about the adverse eiiects of an era of slow or no 
growth have predlr.ted an Increase in faculty separations and a decllna In 
new faculty appointments. American hlghei education has already reached 
the point of slow growth but not the point of decline. During the past 
three yeare, the number of separations and of new appointments have been 
nearly stable (table 13). Taking possible sampling error into account, 
one eould^not say that there had been a rising or falling trend in either. 
„. AS would be expected, however, separations and new appointments are equal 
m the unlversltle>q where enrollment has been stable i separatloBs have 
exceeded new appointments In the comprehins Ive Institutions where enroll- 
ment has declined; and new appointments have exceeded separations in the 
i-wo-Year Colleges where enrollment has grown substantially. Perhaps the 
most important finding is that a significant amount of faculty turnover has 
occurred in all three types of institutions. turnover nas 

Faeulty Work Load 

In appraising trends In the condition of faculty, we asked a senior 
faculty member In each sample institution to give his or her opinion about 
changes In faculty work loads. The responses are tabulated in table 14 
Regarding classroom hours, the great majority reported no chanse. Sur-' 
prlslngly, however, a third or more reported increases In teaching load as 
measured in number of students. This response la not conslsteni: with the 
fact that the ratio of students to faculty has increased little in recent 
years. Yet the perception of increasing student loads was as strong or 
stronger in the four-year Institutions where student-faculty ratios were 
stable than In the two-year colleges where the ratio was Increasing. Pec- 
haps this anomaly teaches us to beware of opinions. Regarding advisory 
and committee work, two-fifths to a half of the respondents reported that 
the load is increasing. Here we may be seeing the' hidden cost associated 
with growing participation of faculty In the affairs of the institutions. 
From the data of table 14, one may legitimately conclude that the overall 
work load of faculty is probably not declining, and may well be increasing 
even though the ratio of students to faculty is holding fairly steady. 

Supporting Services for Faculty 

We also asked senior faculty members to express opinions on trends 
in supporting services for faculty. The responses are tabulated in table 
15. They Indicate that secretarial and related assistance Is declining in 
about a third of the Institutions, and increasing in 14 percenti that re- 
search support is on balance declining slightly in the universities but 
Increasing In the comprehensive and two-year institutions i that profes- 
sional travel is declining in nearly half the institutions anH increasing 
in only 12 percent. The situation appears mixed, but overall the position 
of faculty may be deteriorating somewhat with respect to aervices they 
value greatly, namely, secretarial assistance and prof eBslonal travel 
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CHANiS IN FAOULH WORK LO^, TO Wm 
, AS IBORTID BY' SlIOE FACULTY Ills 



Psrcsntigi of Eiportirig Inititutloni 
No Don't Trend 



Inetease Change Decrsasi^ Know Consgnsua 



XeacMng Loaa in Mar of Clay^^ 
















□3/5 


\Sli 








Q 


n 






J 


fwQ-Year Colligii 


16 




6 


0 


10 


All '%ia of Institutloiii Coibinid 


14 




8 


0 


6 


liicMng Load lu Nuabir of SEudints 












Rgsearch and Boctoratg-Qianting IMlvecsitlee 


46 


. 54 


0 


0 


46 


Goipreliensivi IMivirsltiss and CDlleges 


32 


64 


■ 5 ' 


0 


2? 


Two-Yiar Collaps 


34 


53 




3 


25 


Ail Types of Inetitutions Coibinid ■ 


35 


56 


) 


2 


n 


Load of Mvislng, CoMiittig M, itc. 












Riisar^li and Doctorate-Graflting Unlvirsities 


38 


52 


0 


,0 


38 


Coiprsiiinsivs Mversitles and ,ygai 


45 


55 


0 


0 


45 


Two-Year ColiipB 


kl 


kl 


3 


3 


44 


All Types of Institutions Conbinad 


46 


.^0 


2 


2 


44 



Percentage of institutions riporting an inereasi oiiiui pircjintige riporting a decriase. Sii 
iithodological comsnt on pags 33i 
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CHMGES IN SUPPORTING SERVICES FOR FACULTY, m-ll TO 1§?M0, 
• AS REPORTED BY SINIOR FACULTY IffllRS 



Sicretarial and Rilatsd Assistinca 

Rssiirch and Doctorati-Qrinting Univeraitles 
Coiprihgnsivs Universities and GQllaiss 
Twe-Yitr Golligis 

All Types of Institutions Comblnid 
Eisiarch Support 

Resiirch and Doctorats-Grinting Universitisi 
Coiprehinsivs Univirsltiii and Colliges 
TwQ-to Colligis 

All Typii of Institutioni Combined 
Professional Trivil 

Riiearch and Doctorats-Granting UnivirsltiiS 
Gomprihinslvi Unlvirsltiis and Colleges 
Two-Yiar Collips 

Ml Types of InsEitutlons Conibined 



L 



Percentage of i mporting Instltutiniig 
No 



Don't Trend 

Increase Change^ Desrease hm Conseni 



US" 



81 


541 


381 


01 


-31 


5 


50 


45 


0 


-41 


19 


58 


23 


0 


- 3 


14 


56 


. 30 


0 


-15 


31 


31 


33 


0 


-8 


50 


32 


18 


0 


32 


19 , 


44 


7 


30 , 


1] 


28 


40 


13 


19 


15 


15 


31 


54 


0 


-38 


9 


50 


41 


0 


■^32 


13 


39 


48 


0 


-35 


12 


41 


4? . 


0 


^35 



Pircintigi of infititutlons riporting an incraiii minus pircantap repi- 
methodologieij. coimint en pagi 33,' " 
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AdidLnlstrative and General Sarvlce flmployeea 

Whareas the number of full-time equivalent faculty held steady or 
possibly declined slightly during the past three years, the nt^sr of ad-* 
mlnlstrative and general service employees increased Bubitantlally, This 
incrsasa occurred in all three types of institutions and among all three 
types of non^acadendc staff ™admlnlstratorS| clerical workersj and other 
general servicfi worVers (see table 16). This growth in non-acadendc per- 
sonnel is a little-^noticed phenomenon in ^erican higher education and has 
been going on for many years. 

The trend toward gro^ng non**academla staff does not necessarily 
connote a decline in efficiency of t:he public sector of higher education. 
Neither does it indicate a perverse tendency to allow growth of non^- 
academic personnel at the expense of faculty* Rather it is largely the 
result of a multitude of new socially--Mndated demands on higher education. 
The trend has parsisted even durlrig the recent period of financial strin- 
gency because of the need to deal with new or growing functions such as 
affirmative actionp remedial programs, increased Srcl'dl Security taKes, 
campus security p career comisellng and placement, expanded student aid 
programs, provision for the handicapped, women's athletics, multiple ac- 
countability to different public and private agencies, and many others* 
tfany of these haw obligations are socially desirable, but overall they do 
raquira additional non-academic staff* Indeed some of the financial strin- 
gency of the past decade may have been due to the necessity of using re^ 
sources for these purposes which, in a previous generation, would have been 
available for academic purposas. At any rate, as shoim in table 16, there 
is a clear and substantial trend toward increased employment of non^academic 
personnel , Whareas, between 1977-78 and 1979-80, the number of fa,:^ulty de- 
clinad by 1 percent and the niunber of students Increased by 5 percent, the 
number of non-academic workers increased by nearly 7 percent. 

Regarding Increases in the fiompensatlon of non-academic personnel, 
valid comparisons with increases In faculty compensation are difficult to 
make. TOieii the percentage changas in non-academic salaries and wages as 
shown In table 17 art compared with percentage changes in faculty salaries 
as shown in table 12, it appears thtt the non-academic workers have re- 
ceived substantially greater Increasis than the faculties. Some of this 
disparity has resulted from legislative mandate regarding the compensation 
of various categories of workers, some from the effects of minimum wage 
rates* 

In raentioning disparities between faculty and other staff, we are 
not passing judgnent and are not attempting to incite conflict between 
faculty and non^academlc groups. Our purpose la only to present facts that 
bear upon the condition of the public colleges and universities* The ap- 
parent need of institutions to enlarge non-academd^i staffs and to raise 
their pay by more than the Increases available to faculty, Is one fact that 
deserves careful consideration because of its effect on financial stringency* 

Conclusions 

The time has come to gather together the data reported by the inati- 
tiTClons on changes in faculty and staff and to assess their meaning and 
significance. Perhaps the most general conclusion is that tls peilod under 
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XABLE 16 

NUMBER Of FUIi-'^iME IQUlVALmT ADMINISTHATIVI AHD 
GENERAL SERVICE BMPLOYEES.l 1975-76 TMOUiai 1979-80 
(Index Numbers J 1975-76 100) 



1975- 1976- 1977- 1978- 1979- 
1976 1977 1.978 1979 1980 



Research and ]toctorate-Grantlng 



Universities 


100 


100 


100 


102 


103 


Conprehenslva Itaiverslties and 












Collegei 


100 


101 


103 


108 


110 


Two-Year Colleges , 


100 


101 


109 


113 


117 


All Types of Institutions Combined 












Administrative Staff 


.1.00 


106 


107 


111 


109 


Clerical Staff 


IQO 


107 


115 


116 


117 


Other General Service Staff 


100 


101 


10? 


113 


118 


Total 




101 


IC, 


111 


114 



General Sarvioe En^loyeea include seafetarial and clerical employ-- 
eeSp tradesmen^ and other non*profeislonal md non-administrative workcra. 



TMtE 17 

MEDIAN- PERCENTAGE INCREASES OF WAGES AND SALARIES 
OF ADMINISraATlTO AND GENERMi SERVICE STAFFj 
1975-76 TO 1979-^80 





Research and 


Comprehensive 




All Types 




Doctorate- 


IMlversities 




of 




Granting 


and 


Two-Year 


Institutions 




Universities 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Cnmbined 


Administrative Staffs 










1976-77 


5% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


1977-78 


6 


7 


4 


5 


1973-79 


6 


6 


7 


7 


1979-80 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Clerical Staff ^ 










1976-77 


5 


6 


11 


9 


1977-78 


6 


6 


6 


6 


1978-79 


7 


7 


8 


8 


1979-80 


8 


8 


8 


6 


Other General Service 


Staff^ 








1976-77 


7 


6 


7 


7 


1977-78 


6 


6 


1 


7 


1978-79 


8 


6 


9 


8 


1979-80 


7 


10 


9 


9 



Average percantaga increase granted by median institution. 

2 3 
Excludes presidents. Average hourly ratCi 
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review, the past two to five yearss has been a time of relativa stabilityj 
a stability charaGterized by financial tightneas, but a stability never the 
less* Within this general aontextj the following specific conclusione may 
be citodi 

1. The nmober of faculty members has been holding about steady 
and so has the ratio of students to faculty except in the 
TwQ^Year Colleges where enrollment has gro^m somewhat more 
rapidly tht* > faculty. 

2. During the 19708^ faculty compensation in thii public instl-^ 
tutlons probably moved ahead a bit more rapidly than in the 
private sector , But It failed to keep pace with the Consumer 
Price IndeK and failed by an even wider mai^gin to keep pace 
with Average Weekly Earnings in private non-agricultural 
industries. It is clear that one response of public insti-^ 
tutlons to financial stringency has been to hold increases 

in faculty compensation below the rate of increase in the 
cost of living and below the average raises available in the 
general labor market* Faculty compensation tends to by one 
of the residual Items tMt bears the brtmt of financial 
tightness. 

3* About 64 percent of the faculty are on tenure. This percent- 
age is higher than that in the private sector^ but whether it 
is dangerously high is a ma.'ler of debate. Our data suggest 
that the percentage may be rising at the rate of a percentage 
point every two years, Howeverj we would want to confirm 
this rate with a few more annual observations before sounding 
an alarm, 

4. We found no pronoimced changes in the rate of faculty turn-* 
over. The numbers of faculty separations and new appointments 
have been at stable annual rates of 6 to 7 percent of the 
total faculty, Th^se are rates sufficient to allow some * 
Infusion of new^^ /ounger faculty meraberss though we have no 
knowledge of the net effect of this turnover on the compo- 
sition and characteristics of the faculties. 

5. Senior faculty memberSs in responding to questions about 
-faculty work loads Indicated that the. load was Increaslng^^ 
especially in the area of stu,dent advising and committee work. 
In responding to qu?istions about services for faculty, they 
expressed the opinion that secretarial services and profes- 
sional travel were being curtailed* Apparently^ the respond- 
ents believe that financial stringency is affecting faculty 
working conditions adversely. 

6. The numbers of non--academic staff (administrators, clerical 
workers, and other general service tmployees) are Increasing 
substantially while the numbers of faculty are about stable 
or declining sliphtly. This increase is a continuation of a 
long triind. In the past decade it probably has been due in 
part at least to the accumulation of new functions and obli- 
gatione that have been Imposed on the institutions. 
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7. The coD^ensation of non-academic employees has increaied 
more rapidly than that of faculty* 

All of this adds up to rather minute changes in the public sector 
of hJ.gher education, changes that reflect basic stability achieved under 
conditions of financial etrlngency and with sluggish Increases in staff 
compensatloni especially faculty compensation, bearing the brunt. 
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CHAPTER IV 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM^ CONTHNT AND QUALITY 



In apprmlslng tha CDndltton of cQllages mnd imiveraltles, soms ©f 
the ffioat revaaWngindlGatora are trends in thm eontant and quality of pro- 
grams* In tM^ the public seatoir of higher educations 

davpted a great da^^^ to dlscovarJ^g Indications of educa« 

tiorial prograss and also of retrenclmant ind deterioration* There la, of 
Qoursep no aasy or sure way to get reliable facts about ehangas in the 
qualltattva perfornianea eolleges and unJversltlas. Wa ha^e railed prl- 
airily oh the raeponses of administrators ^ faculty^ and itudants to wide-* 
riuiging questions about programs said resources* We do not place great store 
by the responaes to any single question, but we believe the rasponses to the 
many questions wc ha up to reliable general conclusions. In our 

studies of the private succor we tried In various ways to gat at educational 
trends arid especially to Idantif y areas of retrenchment or deterioration. 
Regardless of the method usadp we obtained about tha same responsaSp namely^ 
that the great rmajority of Instltutl^^ though facing financial stringency^ 
are maintaining their Integrity and are neither retranahlng nor eKperlenclng 
significant deterioration* As we shall show In this chapter, we obtained a 
similar result from our first study of public Institutions — but with soma 
Important differ encas. 



^tethodQlQ^leal Coiment 

Before proceeding to revllaw the rasponeaSj It may be helpful to 
describe the data. The basic procedure was to ask several persons at each 
sample Institution whether thera had been an Increase ^ decrease, or no 
change in each of matiy aapacts of the Institution's operations* For ck- 
ample, referring to the first item In table 18, administrators, faculty 
members, and students were asked whether there had been an Increase, de« 
crease, or no chaiiga In the reading skills of students. The responses are 
recorded as simple parcantagas. 

In addition to these simple percentages, hoiiaver, another number is 
stown In the right hand col^il of table 18 and labeled "Trend Consensue." 
Each trend consensus Is computed siyply by subtracting the percentage of 
respondents reporting "decrease" from those reporting "increase," The dif- 
ference, which may have a positive or negative sign, indicates the way the 
trand^ is running and the strength of the trend* A large, positive number 
indicates that most respondents are reporting Increases, The trend is 
strong Md possitive. A large, negative result Indieates the opposite^ — 
a strong and negative trend* Small numbers Indicate a weak trend which 
can result from about equal percentages of respondents reporting 
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Increases and decreases or from most respondents raportlng no change* The 
sign and size of the trend ccnaensus index thus indicata both the direction 
and force of a trend, giving each respondent equal weight. 

A great many questions were asked in the hope that a general sense 
of the pt ogress and problems of the institutions would emerge. These ques- 
tions ware directed independently to adfflinistrsi:.3rs (chief academic offi- 
cers and chief student personnel officers), to senior faculty members^ and 
to students (editors of student newspapers and presidents of student bodiea) * 
In addition, some broad general questions were directed toward presidents* 
The results are stown in tables 18 to 26* We shall comment only briefly on 
these tables. The best way for the reader to grasp their message is to 
peruse them directly* Our coMentary will therefora be confined to broad 
general observations* 



Students: Qualifications ^ Interests, and AchieveMnta 

Representatives of the inst±tutionS"administrators5 faculty mem- 
bers, and students — were asked for their opinions about current trends in 
the characteristics of students. The responses are sumLarized in tables 
18 and 19. 

Table is concerned with the secondary school preparation of 
students* Itu message is that inadequate preparation continues or is 
getting worse* Only a small fraction of Institutions report improvement. 
Colleges and universities are of course not directly responsible for the 
secondary preparation of their students (though it must be admittad that 
they train the secondary teachers ^ conduct much pedagogical research and 
development 5 and exert some control over the requirements for admission to 
colli!.ge)* Regardless of who may be responsible, the unsatisfactory prepa- 
ration of students does impede educational progress of colleges and uni- 
versities and does impose special costs on them for remedial programs. It 
cannot be ignored in appraising the condition of the institutions* The 
situation my not be hopeless^ however* When respondents were asked to 
give their expectations regarding trends In preparation over the next two 
years* their responses were more favorable suggesting that improvement may 
possibly be on the way* 

Table 19 shows the opinions of the respondents regarding the 
interests and achievements of students* Itony reported that the trend is 
still In the direction of prono^ced orientation toward careers, toward 
increasing consciousness of grades and credentials * and away from liberal 
learning. Political activism appeared to be on the wane, the use of drugs 
is probably decreasing, and the use of alcoholic L verages is increasing. 
Opinions were miMd on loyalty to the institutions, paijticipation in extra- 
curricular activities, and interest in contemporary public affairs* There 
was perhaps a weak vote of confidence in the students with respect to 
conscientious work and general academic achievement. Overall, the responses 
suggest tliat trends in the attitudes, competence, and performance of stu- 
dents are not as positive as one might wish. On the other handj, when the 
•fkwe respondents reported on their expectations for the next two years, 
uheir responses were considerably more favorable. Are we approaching a 
turning point in trends relating to students? 
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TABLE 18 



CHANGES IN ACADmiG PREPARATION OF STUDENTS ADMITTED, 
1978-79 to 1979-80, AS INDEPENDENTLY REPORTED BY 
ADMINISTMTORS, FACLTLl'Y, AND STUDENTS, 
ALL TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS CO^INED 



Percentage of Rap or ting Institutions 

No Don'^ Trend ^~ 

Increase Change Decrease ^ ow Gorisensua^ 

Reading Skills ~^ 



Chief AcadaMc officer 


10% 


41% 


42% 


7% 


-32 


W4ij^^i. sL.Liu€iiLi p^tauiinei omcer 






33 


15 


-21 


Senior faculty member 


12 


39 


47 


2 




Editor of student newspaper 


9 


48 


28 






President of student body^ 


15 


34 


28 






Writing Skills 












Chief academic officer 


12 


36 


46 


6 


-34 


Chief student personnel officer 


10 




, JO 


13 


-26 


Senior faculty member 


8 


38 








Editor of student newspaper 


11 


37 


42 






President of student body^ 


12 


28 


39 






Mathematical Skills 












Chief academic officer 


8 


48 


36 


8 


-28 


Chief student personnel officer 


12 


48 


22 






Senior faculty member 


8 


45 


36 


11 


-28 


Editor of student newspaper 


3 


46 


le 


33 


-15 


President of student body 


10 


38 


30 


22 


-2l. 


Humanistic and Social Studies Preparation 










Chief academic officer 


0 


54 


24 


14 


-16 


Cliief student personnel officer 


12 


49 


15 


24 


- 3 


Senior faculty member 


8 


53 


29 


10 


-21 


Editor of student newspaper 


21 


28 


25 


26 


- 4 


President of student budy^ 


29 


39 


16 


16 


+13 


Science Preparation 












Chief academic officer 


4 


66 


22 


8 


-18 


Chief student personnel officer 


12 


56 


10 


22 


+ 2 


Senior faculty member 


8 


46 


33 


13 


-25 


Editor of student newspaper 


12 


35 


19 


34 


- 7 


President of student body^ 


19 


40 


22 


19 


- 3 



Based on responses from 69 chief academic officers p 73 chief stu- 
dent personnel officers^ 67 senior faculty members, 61 student newspaper 
editors, 65 student body presidents, representing 95 insticutione. 
2„ ^ 

Percentage of respondents reporting an increase minus percentage 
reporting a decrease. See methodological comment^ p*34, 
3 

Or other comparable student leader. 
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TABLE 19 

CHANGES IN STUDENT ACilEVElffiNTS AND INTERESTS, 
1978-79 to I979-8O5 AS INDEPENDENTLY REPORTED BY 
ADMINISTRATORS, FACULTY, AND STUDENTS, 
ALL TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS COJffilNEDl 



Percentage of Reporting Institutions 
No 



Don't 



Trend 



Conscientious Work 

Chief academic officer 
Chief student personnel officer 
Senior faculty member 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of student body 3 

Orientation Toward Careers 
Chief academic officer 
Chief student personnel officer 
Senior faculty member 
Edlt-r of student newspaper 
President of student body^ 

Orientation Toward Liberal Learning 



Increase Change Decrease 



Know Consensus^ 



26% 


39% . 


19% 


16% 


+ 7 


31 


51 


9 


9 


+22 


35 


37 


25 


3 


+10 


27 


27 


38 


8 


-11 


28 


36 


25 


11 


+ 3 


72 


17 


6 


' 5 


+66 


75 


15 


7 


3 


+68 


75 


22 


3 


0 


+72 


63 


32 


i 


4 


+62 


74 


12 


5 


9 


+69 



Chief acadeinlc officer 


8 


29 


51 


12 


-43 


Chief student personnel officer 


3 


37 


50 


10 


-47 


Senior faculty member 


10 


44 


44 


2 


-34 


Editor of student newspapar 


21 


29 


42 


8 


-21 


President of student body" 


25 


29 


32 


14 


- 7 


Grade and Credential Consciousness 










Chief academic officer 


37 


47 


6 


10 


+31 


Chief student personnel officer 


54 


38 


5 


3 


+49 


Senior faculty member 


56 


32 


10 


2 


+46 


Editor of student newspaper 


41 


45 


8 


6 


+33 


President of student body - 


48 


30 


10 


12 


+38 


Loyalty to the Institution 












Chief academic officer 


16 


67 


10 


7 


+ 6 


Chief student personnel officer 


20 


61 


9 


10 


+11 


Senior' faculty member 


10 


67 


18 


S 


- 8 


Editor of student newspaper 


12 


40 


39 


9 


-27 


Preslde.^t of student body- 


35 


34 


25 


6 


+10 


Participation in Extracurricular Activities 










Chief academic officer 


24 


49 


21 


6 


+ 3 


Chief student personnel officer 


32 


42 


20 


6 


+12 


Senior faculty member 


22 


44 


24 


1.0 


- 2 


Editor of student newspaper 


18 


39 


39 


4^' 


-21 


President of student body 


35 


21 


36 


8 


- 1 
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mBLE 19 (Continued) 



Percentage of Reportlns InatltutlQns 

DOD't 



IncreaBe 



No 

Change 



Trend 



Dgfarease Know Goniensus'^ 



General Aeademic Achievement 












Chief academic officer 


22% 


59% 


13% 


6: 


I + 9 


Chief student personnel officer 


24 


63 


10 


3 


+14 


Senior faculty member 


24 


46 


26 


4 


- 2 


Editor of itudent newspaper 


23 


/ 0 


*j ^ 
^5 


lu 


- 2 


President of student body^ ^ 


33 


Jq 


10 


19 


+23 


Interest in Contemporary Public Affairs 










Chief academic officer 


14 


52 


25 


9 


-11 


unxer stiUQBiit pBrsonnej. oxxxcer 




45 


SI 


11 


+ 2 


D^nxox Xscuxcy uSffluex^ 


1 7 
X / 


5 n 
dU 




Q 
O 


^ 8 


£*Qxxox ox stuuent n^wspHper 


ju 




Jo 


xU 


Q 

^ o 


f^xBsiuenu Qx scuaenn DOuy 


M 




00 


1 0 




Political Activism 














xu 


48 


31 


11 


-21 


Chief student personnel officer 


8 


39 


42 


11 


-34 


Senior faculty member 


3 




AO 


lU 




Editor of student newspaper 


26 




J J 


1 1 
11 




President of student body3 


31 


JO 




E 


+ J 


Use of Drugs 












Chief aeadeiidc officer 


8 


40 


22 


30 


-14 


Chief student personiiel officer 


6 




97 




91 


Senior faculty member 


3 


37 


24 


36 


^21 


Editor of student newspaper 


25 


40 


19 


16 




President of student body 


26 


26 


25 


23 


+ 1 


Use of Alcoholic Beverages 












Chief academic officer 


22 


43 


2 


31 


+20 


Chief studeiAt personnel officer 


46 


38 


3 


13 


+43 


Senior faculty member 


24 


36 


12 


28 


+12 


Editor of student newspaper 


50 


28 


6 


16 


444 


President of student body^ 


48 


22 


12 


IS 


+36 


^Based on responses from 69 chief 


acadainic 


offlcarss 


73 


chief stu- 



dent personnel officers^ 67 senior faculty memberSi 61 student newapaper 
editors, 65 student body presidents, representing 95 institutioni, 

2- 

Percentage of reipondents reporting an increase minus percentage 
reporting a decrease. See methodological comnentj p, 34, 

3 

Or other comparable student leader. 



1 



58 



Student Service e 

The chief Btudent persomial officer^ the editor of the student news- 
paperp and the president of the student body at each institution in the 
sample were asked about trends In the availability, frequency of ume^ and 
quality of atudent services. The data on availability a^e shoxm in table 
20, They indicate quite clearly that student services are eKpanding, The 
growth is even more draMtlc when measured by frequency of use and quality 
of iervice. Clearly, many institutions have managed to expand their stu- 
dent services and there is little indication of retrenchment in this field 
—though within each category of student services a small percentage of 
institutions have reported a decrease. 

Faculty: Quallf lea t Ions , Competence^ and Performance 

The chief academic officer and a senior faculty member at each 
institution in the saD^le were asked about trends in the characteristics of 
faculty. The responses are summarized In table 21, Generallyj the niimber 
of Institutions reporting increases In qualifications, competence, and per-- 
formance substantially eKceeded the number reporting decreases. The re^ 
sponses were mLxed, however, as related to loyalty and coimiiitment to the 
institution and to the percentage of classes taught by full--tlme faculty. 
It is worth notltig that the responses of the senior faculty members were 
somewhat lees opcimistlc than those of the chief academic officers. 



Instructions Methods and Quality 

Table 22 presents data on trends In methods and quality of instruc- 
tion. These data are striking because, for every aspect of the educational 
programs j many institutions report Improvenients and few report deterioration,' 
Moreover I substantial net increases are reported for costly forms of In-^ 
structlon such as laboratory Mid studio instruction and Independent study, 
Mid the strong Improvement reported in the overall quality of the learning 
environment and in the rigor of academic standards is especially impressive. 
The one feature of table 22 that raises some questions is the reported in- 
crease in average class sl^e* In view of the small change in students- 
faculty ratio (see table 10) it seems doubtful that the Increase has been 
on the average significant* 

From the data of table 22 one does not get the Impression of wide- 
spread retrenchment and curtailment. Rather, the message is that most in- 
stitutions are holding their own educationally, that many are forging ahead, 
and only a handful are falling behind. Even those falling behind may be 
retrogressing in only one or a few characteristics. From table 22 one would 
never imagine that there has been a depression in the public sector of 
American higher education. Could it be that the financial squeeze is less 
severe than is often alleged? 



EKLC 



6-.9 
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TABLE 20 

Ct^GES IN AVAILABLE STUDENT SERVICES ^ 
1978-79 TO 1979-80, AS INDEPENDENTLY REPORTED BY 
STUDENT PERSONNEL OFFICERS AND STUDENTS ^ 
ALL TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS COMBINED- 



Career Coimseling 

Chlaf student peraormal officer 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of student body 

Career Plaeement 

Chief student personnel officer 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of student body^ 

Programs for Women 

Chief student personnel officer 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of student body 

Programs for Minorities 

Chief student personnel officer 
Editor c£ student newspaper 
President of student body3 

Psychological Counseling 

Chief student personnel officer 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of student body^ 

Health Services 

Chief student personnel officer 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of student body^ 

Other Servicas 

Chief student personnel officer 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of student body 



Percenta^e of Reporting Institution s 

No Don't Trend 

Increase Change Decrerse Know Consensus 







2.A 


2% 


+65x 


44 


38 


9 


9 


+35 


60 


29 


6 


5 


+54 


HO 


i7 
t / 


1 


A 
It 


+H / 


39 


37 


5 


19 


+34 


46 


34 


9 


11 


+37 






U 


7 


+43 


50 


28 


6 


u 


+44 


33 


42 


8 


17 


+25 




62 


6 


4 

4 


+22 


39 


29 


8 


24 


+31 


26 


47 


12 


15 


+14 


22 


61 


10 


7 


+12 


12 


53 


4 


31 


+ 8 


24 


38 


12 


26 


+12 


29 


56 


2 


13 


+27 


19 


52 


10 


19 


+ 9 


29 


53 


5 


13 


+24 


23 


22 


1 


54 


+22 


15 


16 


2 


67 


+13 


21 


7 


2 


70 


+19 



Based on responses from 73 chief student personnel officers^ 
61 student newspaper editors, and 65 student body presldentSs represent-- 
Ing 95 institutions. 

Percentage of respondents reporting an Increase minus^ percentage 
reporting a decrease. See methodological comient, p. 34. 

3 

Or other comparable student leaderp 



« 60 
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TABLE 21 

CHANGES IN QUALIFICATIONS, COOTETENCE, AND PERFORMANCE OF FACULTY, 
1978-79 TO 1979-80, AS INDEPENDENTLY REPORTED BY 
CHIEF ACADEMIC OFFICERS AMD SENIOR FACULTY MEtffiERS, 
ALL TYPES OP INSTITUTIONS COlffilNED-^ 



Pei^ffentage of Reporting Instltuelons 

No Don't Trend , 

Inci ease Change Decrease Kiow Coiigensus' ' 



Concern for Teaching 

Chief academic officer 431 

Senior faculty tnember 32 

Concern for Advising Students 

Chief acadeniic officer 44 

Senior faculty member 43 

Willingness to Innovate 

Chief academic officer 44 

Senior faculty member 45 



48% 
63 



44 

47 



40 
48 



51 
5 



6 
8 



10 

4 



4% 
0 



6 
3 



+38% 
+27 



+38 
+35 



+34 
+41 



Productivity in Research and Scholarship 
Chief academic officer 22 
Senior faculty member 29 

Loyalty and Connnitinent to Institution 
Chief academic officer 18 
Senior faculty member 13 



57 
49 



53 
50 



3 
4 



19 
33 



18 
18 



10 
4 



+19 

+25 



- 1 
-20 



General "Quality" of Fa 
Chief academic officer 
Senior faculty member 



Performnce 
41 
38 



48 

56 



5 

5 



6 
1 



+36 
+33 



Percentage of Faculty with Ph, 
Chief academic officer 
Senior faculty member 



or Etjiulvalent 
57 35 
39 51 



Percentage of Ciasses Taught by Pull-Time Faculty 
Chief academic officer 21 53 

Senior faculty member 21 42 

General Competence of New Additions to Faculty 
Chief academic officer 43 46 

Senior faculty member 31 62 



1 

2 



21 
34 

3 

2 



7 
8 



5 
3 

8 
5 



456 
+37 



0 

-13 

+40 

+29 



^Based on responses from 69 chief academic officers and 67 senior 
faculty nembers, representing 95 institutions. 

2 

Percentage of respondents reporting an increase minus percentage 
reporting a decrease. See methodological comnent, p. 34. 



61 
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TABLE 22 



CHANGES IN MTHODS AND QUALITY Of INSraUCTION, 
1978-79 TO 1979-80, AS IHDIPENDENTLY BEPORTID BY 
ADMINISTRATORS, FACULTY, AND STUDENTS, 
ALL TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS COMSINEdI 





Percentage of 


Rfitsortine 


Institutions 


' Increase 


No 
Change 


Decrease 


Don't 

&10W 


Trend 
Consensus 


Amomit of Laboratory and Studio Inetructlon 








CULsf academie officer 


28% 


59% 


4% 


9Z 


+24% 


Chief student personQel officer 


31 


60 


1 


8 


+30 


Senior faciity member * 


20 


7(1 
/U 


3 


7 


+17 


Editor of student newspaper 


31 


J J, 


2 


16 


+29 


President of student body3 


26 




6 


15 


+20 


Mgor in Assessing Student Parfornance 










Chief academic officer 


43 


41 


10 


6 


+33 


Chief student personnel officer 


25 


f 3 


16 


6 


+ 9 


□€ii^u£ JusQujity ui€ino€r 


97 


^1 
o± 


10 


2 


+17 


r<Qj.LQx or Buunen^ newspaper 






22 


13 


+ 9 




1 7 




11 


20 


+ 6 


Imovatlve Teaching Ifethode 












Chief academio officer 


68 


26 


3 


3 


+65 


Chief student personnel officer 


52 


35 


8 


5 


+44 


Senior faculty member 


65 


^1 


'i 


3 


+64 


Editor of student newspaper 


54 


J J 


7 


6 


+47 


President of student body^ 


50 


JQ 


6 


6 


+44 


Traditional Independent Study 












Chief acadeMc officer 


20 


59 


10 


11 


+10 


Chief student personnel officer 


14 


74 


3 


9 


+ii 


Senior faculty member 


17 


, 58 


5 


20 


+12 


Editor of student newspaper 


28 


49 


13 


10 


+15 


President of student body 3 


22 


44 


19 


15 


+ 3 


Non^tradltional Indapehdent Study 












Chief acadeialc officer 


36 


56 


.3 


5 


+33 


Chief atudent personnel officer 


31 


57 


6 


6 


+25 


Senior fac^ty mendjer 


36 


48 


7 


9 


+29 


Editor of student newspaper 


34 


39 


8 


19 


+26 


President of student body3 


34 


33 


10 


23 


+24 


Experiential Learning 












Clilef academic officer 


47 


41 


2 


10 


+45 


Chief atudent personnel officer 


42 


51 


2 


5 


+40 


Senior faculty member 


49 


41 


3 


7 


+46 


Editor of atudent newspaper 


59 


21 


3 


17 


+56 


President of student bodyS 


50 


30 


4 


16 


+46 
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TABLE 22 (Continued) 



Percentage of Reporting IngtltutlonB 

No Don't Trend 



Increase Cliange Decrease ^40^ _ Consensue 



Averagfi Class Size 












Chief academic officer 


40% 


47% 


101 


3% 


+30% 


Chief student personnal officer 


26 


53 


14 


7 


+12 


Senior facility mamber 


40 


49 


8 


3 


+32 


Editor of student newspaper 


35 


42 


14 


9 


+21 


President of student body^ 


48 


27 


17' 


a 


+31 


Rigor of Academic Standards 












Chief acadenlc officer 


42 


46 


7 


5 


+35 


Chief student personnel officer 


20 


66 


11 


3 


+ 9 


Senior faculty mamber 


39 


41 


15 


5 


+24 


Editor of student newspaper 


21 


39 


30 


10 


- 9 


President of student body'3 


18 


58 


12 


12 


+ 6 


Overall Quality of Learning Environment 










Chief academic officer 


44 


44 


6 


6 


+38 


Chief student personnel officer 


31 


60 


3 


6 


+28 


Senior faculty member 


33 


54 


8 


5 


+25 


Editor of student newspaper 


42 


33 


19 


6 


+23 


President of student body^ 


36 


39 


14 


11 


+22 



Baaed on reeponaes from 69 chief academe officerSj 73 chief stu^ 
dent personnel officers ^ 67 senior faculty members , 61 student newspaper 
edlt^rsp 65 f.tudent body presider^;s., representing 93 institutions. 



P^ircentage of respondents reporting an increase minus percentage 
reporting a decrease. See methodological comaentp p. 34, 

3 

Or other comparable student leader. 
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jtoalyels by Typee of Ifistltu^lons 

The data presented In this chapter were gathered and analyzed by 
types of institutions. They proved to be so voluminous and repetitious 
f lat wc; decided .lot to present them in full detail. However, a summury of 
whe "trend consensus" numbers is presented in tables 23 and 24* 

Table 23 shows the trend consensus figures for several critical 
variables as reported by various administrators^ facult^r members ^ and stu- 
dents. These permit comparisons of the opinions from the perspectives of 
different campus personalities. With a few exceptions^ they show consid- 
erable agreement. However ^ the senior faculty members seem to be a bit 
less bptimistic than the chief academic officers and the editors of student 
newspapers appear to see things differently from the other observers. 

Table 24 provides "trend consensus" figures ^ by types of institu- 
tions^ based on the responses of chief academic officers with respect to a 
wide range of variables. The most notable feature of this table is the 
agreement among the chief academic officers in different types of lnstitu= 
tions as to what is going on educationally. Significant differences in 
responses are found only for the following seven of the variables included: 

Conscientious work of students 
Loyalty to institution 

Participation in extracurricular activities 
Productivity in research and scholarship 
Percentage of classes taught by full-time faculty 
Overall quality of learning enviionment 
Grade consciousness 

These are of course important variables and the differences in the responsen 
indicate that the public higher educational system is not totally homogeneous. 

Having just completed a companion study of independent (private) 
higher education, it is tempting for the authors to make comparisons between 
the public and independent sector. Without going into detail, we can say 
that the responses regarding students, faculty, educational performance In 
the two sectors seem to us remarkably similar. 

General Assessment of Condition by the President 

Tables 25 and 26 summarize the responses of the presidents about the 
recent and future trends in their institutions. Regarding^ the present aca- 
demic condition and quality of student services, a majority believe they are 
"gaining ground^" and almost as many believe they are "holding their own," 
and only a handful believe they are "losing ground" (table 25) , But their 
responses regarding their financial condition were quite diffprent. Only 
16 percent thought they were gaining ground, 43 percent that they were hold- 
ing steady, and 41 percent reported that they were losing ground. Among the 
comprehenaive institutions, a whopping 59 percent, nearly two-thirds, thought 
they were slipping financially. These figures are drastically different from 
comparable data for the independent sector where only 8 percent of the presi- 
dents reported that they were losing ground financially^ 

64 



TABLE 23 



CHANGES IN THE GINEM COmi AND QUALITY OF EDOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
m-n TO 1979^80, AS MSUEED BY "TREND CONSENSUS"^ ' ' 
OF REPORTING ADmiSTRATORS, FACULTY. STI1DMTS2 



Overill Quality of Liarnlng Environnfent 
Chief aQadimc officar 
Chilf itudent pgrsonnsl officer 
Ssnior faculty laibar 
Editor of student newspapir 
President of student body^ 

Geniral Quality of Faculty Perforiance 
Chlif icadedc officer 
.Senior faculty lembar 

Rigor of Academic Standirds 
Chief acidiniic officer 
Chief student personnel officsr 
Sinior faculty ttiibsr 
Editor of student newspaper 
President of studant body^ 

General Acadenic Aehitvinieat of Students 
Chief academic officer 
Chief student personnel officer 
Senior faculty nuafaer 
Iditoi of student newspaper 
Prisident of student body3 



1, 



Research and Coiprehensive All Types of 

:ate-Granting Univirsities Two-Year Institutions 
grgltles and Colleges Cdlleges CoMbined 



01 
+20 

+15 
-38 

+ a 



+621 

+21 

+36 

-10 

+33 



+321 

+32 

+22 

+45 

+19 



+38;^ 

+28 

+25 

+23 

+22 





+23 


+41 


+36 


+ a 


+27 


+38 


+33 


■M3 


+38 


+32 


+35 


+27 


+ 4 


^•9 


+ 9 


0 


0 


+37 


+24 


46 




0 


-9 


0 


+23 


0 


+ 6 


+36 


+ 9 


+ 6 


+ 9 


+47 


G 


+15 


+14 


+31 


0 


- 6 


^ ') 


-8 


-15 


+ 4 


-2 


+38 


+ 4 


+29 


+23 



faculty je^ers, 61 student Mwspaper editors, 65 student body presidents, representing 93 instUutions, 

Or other coiparafale studiat leader. 



TABLE 24 

CHANGES IN INSIlTUTIOm CHABACTmSTIGS, 1978-79 TO 1979-80, 

AS RIFQRIED BY CHIEF ACADIMIC O^ICERS^ 
AMD AS MEASURED BY "TREND CONSENSUS,"^ BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 



Resiarch and CoBprehenslve 
Do£torati-Grinting Universitiis 
Dnlversitlss and College s 



All ^es of 
Two-Yiar Institutions 
Colligii COibinid 



Sacocdary Prepataticn of Students 



Reading skills 




-33^ 


-321 


-32^ 


Writing skills 


-29 


-28 


-38 


-34 


Mathsmticil Skills 


-29 


-23 


-29 


-28 


Himnistic and SociaJ. Studies Friparatlon 


- 8 


4? 


-17 


-16 


Science Praparatign 


0 


-24 


48 


-18 



Studint AchliVenients and latireiti 
Consclantious work 

■ 

Orlgntation toward eariers 

Orleatation toward liberal learning 

Gradi and cridential consciousniss 

Loyalty to institution 

Participation in extracutricular Lctivitiis 

General acadeiic achievefflent 

Interast in contemporary public affairs 

Political activiM 

Use of drugs 

Use of alcoholic bevariges 

Available ^tudsnt Services^ 
Carair counsilihi 
Career placement 
Progi&ns for women 
Programs for minoritiis 
Psychological comisilini 
Health Sirvices 
Other services 



+29 


-5 


+ 8 


+ 7 


+93 


+76 


+59 


+66 


-57 


-43 


-hi 


-43 


+72 


443 


+20 


+31 


+22 


+24 


- 3 


+ 6 


+14 


+19 


- 5 


+ 3 


+36 


+ 9 


+ 6 


+ 9 


0 


-5 


-15 


-11 


-43 


-24 


-17 


■21 


43 


-10 


-12 


-14 


+22 


+38 


+12 


+20 


+47 


+63 


+68 


+65 


44/ 


+38 


+50 


+47 


+33 


+42 


+44 


+43 


+13 


' +33 


+20 


+22 


+27 


+20 


+ 6 


+12 


+14 


+34 


+26 


+27 


+26 


+25 


+21 


+22 



I 
1 
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TABLE 2^ (Continued) 



Rissarch and Cofflprihanslvi " " All lypis oi 
Doctorits-Granting Unlversitlss ^ Tso-Yiir Institutions 



Dnivirsitii 


IS and Golligas 


Colleger 


Coiblned 


+141 
+29 


+231 
+43 


m 

+38 


+381 
+38 


+3i 


+19 


441 


+34 




+4? 


0 


+19 


+ ? 


-19 


+ i 


-1 


+36 






tJd 


+64 


+52 






+ii 




t J 


U 






+35 


+40 


+ ? 


+24 


+26 


+24 


+36 


+52 


+26 


+33 


+ji 


+62 




+65 


+14 


+19 


+ 6 


+10 


+29 


452 


+26 


+33 


+3? 


+67 


+33 


+45 


+30 


+19 


+32 


+30 


+43 


+38 


+32 


+35 


0 


m 


+32 


+38 



IJualificatlonSs Competinci, and Performnci of Faculty 
, Concim for tiichlng 

Concern for advising studinti 

Wiiliflpess to innovate 

Produetivity in research and scholarship 

Loyalty and comuitnient to initltutions 

General quality of faculty pirformnci 

Percentip of faculty with Ph,D, or iquivalent 

Pircgntage of claisis taught by full-timi faculty 

Geniral coipitence of new additions to faculty 

Ghangii in ifethods and (juality of Instruction 
Aiount of laboratory and studio instruction 

Mgor in isiiBsing student pirforiance +52 +26 m t 

Innovative teaching methods 
Traditionil indapendent study 
Non-triditlonal indepen^snt study 
ixperiential earning prograis 
Aviragi class size 
Rigor of acadiidc standards 
Overall quality of liarning environunt 



Sand on riaponsis from 69 chief acidimic officers, 13 chief student personnel officeri, 
' 1 

Percintigi of respondents reporting an inerease minus percentagi reporting a decrease. See fflechodo^ 
lo|icil eoment, p, 34, 

3' 

As reported by ehiif studant pereonnil officers. 



•■4 



0 
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TABLE 25 

BROAD aSNERAL ASSESSJffiNTS BY THE PRESIDENTS 
OF RECENT TRENDS IN THE CONDITION OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS, 



Percentage of Reporting Institutions 

Gaining Holding Losing Trend 
Ground Our Own Ground Total Coneensus^ 

Financial Condition 



Research and Doctorate- 



Granting Universities 


7% 


47X 


kit 


100% 


-40% 


Comprehensive Universltlfcs 












and Colleges 


5 


36 


59 


100 


-55 


Two-Year Colleges 


21 


45 


33 


100 


-12 


All Types of Institutions 












Combined 


16 


43 


41 


100 ' 


-26 



Academic Condition 



Research and Doctorate- 



Granting Universities 


53 


40 


7 


100 


+47 


Comprehensive Universities 












and Colleges 


48 


52 


0 


100 


+48 


Two-Year Colleges 


52 


42 


6 


100 


+45 


All Types of Institutions 












Combined 


51 


45 


5 


100 


+46 



Quality of Student Services 



Research and Doctorate- 



Granting Universities 


27 


60 


13 


100 


+13 


Comprehensive Universities 












and Colleges 


52 


35 


13 


100 


+39 


Two-Year Colleges ' 


48 


42 


9 


100 


+39 


All Types of Institutions 












Combined 


48 


42 


10 


100 


+37 



^Based on 70 responses. 
2 

Percentage of institutions gaining ground minus percentage losing 

ground. 



71 



Table 26 sunmarizes the responses of the presidents about the out- 
look for the future. As they considered the future, their views became a 
bit more optimistic* Twelve percent believed their institutions would allp 
a bit and 1 percent thought their institutions would deteriorate seriously. 
But among the presidents of the Research and Doctorate-Granting Universities, 
33 percent thought thslr institutions would slip a bit, and among the compre- 
hensive institutions, 4 percent thought their institutions would deteriorate 
seriously. 

The responses of the presidents , as suranarlzed in tables 25 and 26, 
suggest^ that for many the financial situation of the recent past has not been 
wholly favorable, yet that the performance of their institutions has not de-* 
teriorated seriously and the future is faced with confidence. 

Conclusions 

This chapter has been primarily a review of the responses of, the 
participating institutions regarding recent educational changes* The purpose 
has been to discover changes in the range of programs and in institutional 
performance that might be a signal of deterioration or distress, of stability 
or of progress. The conclusions are as follows i 

1, The secondary school preparation of students is not wholly satis- 
factory and in many institutions is either not improving or get^ 
ting worse. The outlook as judged by our respondents may be a 
bit hopeful, however. 

2> Regarding the interests and achievement^ of students, the sltu^- 
ation is mixed. Their orientation toward careers, their con- 
sciousness of grades and credentials, and their aversion to 
liberal learning appears to persist. In most other respects 
the reports were mixed without clear trends. The outlook for 
the future as judged by our respondents was on the whole more 
favorable than their opinion of the present. 

3, Programs in student services are growing in availability, fre- 
quency of use, and quality. There is little sign of retrench- 
ment in this field, 

4, As judged by our respondents, the qualifications, competence, 
and performance of faculty are holding steady or improving in 
most Institutions, Methods and quality of instruction are also 
improving, 

5, The present financial aituatlon and outlook as viewed by the 
presidents is unsatisfactory in a large proportion of the insti- 
tutions. However, their, view of the future was considerably 
more favorable than their assessment of the present. 

6, Overall, we found little evidence of progranmiatic retrenchment, 
many Indications of expansion of activities, and many evidences 
of improved faculties and strengthened programs. But beneath 
all this was the acknowledgement of the presidents that the 
financial situation of few institutions is Improving and of many 
is deteriorating. However, with exceptions, there is consider- 
able optimism about the future. 
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TABLE 26 

E2ffECTATI0NS FOR THI NEXT FIVE YEARS AS EOTRESSED 
BY Tm PRESlDlllTS 01 REPORTING INSTITUTIONS 
IN MSPONSfi TO THE QUlSTIONl 

"How do you view the outlook for your InBtltutlon?" 



Will Improve 
substantially 

Will improve 
a little 

No change 

Will slip a bit 

Will deteriorate 
seriously 



Bfisearch and Comprehensive All Types 

Doctorate- ttiiversitles of 

Grwitlng and Two-Year Institutions 

ItelversltleB Coljeggs Colleges Combined 



Total 



17% 

33 
17 
33 

0 

lOOX 



26% 

57 
9 

4. 

4 

100% 



33% 

52 
3 

12 

0 

100% 



30% 

51 
6 

.12 

1 

100% 
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CHAPTER V 



OPERATING REVENUES MD EXPENDITURES 



The operating revenues and eKpenditures of eolleges and universities 
are accounted for wltMn what Is knora as "the current fund," The ourrent 
fimd ie the accomiting veMcle for financing the regular ongoing Of^erations 
of Institutions, Revenues to the current fund are the loonies avaiiable to 
pay for current Institutional operations, and es^enditures from the current 
funds are those used to support ongoing Instruction , administrations stu- 
dent aid, auxiliary enterprises, etc* Excluded from the current fund are 
monies for capital purposes (for exa^le, new buildings and major equipment), 
endowment, and reserves. In this chapter, we present data on current fund 
revenues and eiqpenditures over the period 1976-77 through 1978-79, These 
data are eKceptlonally reliable. They are based on audited financial state- 
ments of Our sample of 95 institutions. These statements have been revised 
to meet the guidelines of the American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
coimtants (AICPA) and the National Association of College and University 
Business Officers (NACUBO), and have been verified by the reporting institu- 
tions themselves,^ 



Current Fund Revenues 

The trend of current fund revenues is sho™ in table 27 by means of 
index numbers. For all types of public Institutions combined, both educa- 
tional and general revenues and total current revenues increased by 18 per- 
cent over the period from 1976-77, During the same period full-time equiva- 
lent enrollment held about steady (table 2) and the Consumer Price In^e^ 
increased from 176*0 to 206,4 or by 17 percent , Thus, revenues just dbout 
kept pace with the cost of llvingi 

The several tjrpes of institutions, however, fared quite differently* 
The percentage increases were as follows : 

E § G Total 
Revenues Revenues 

Research Universities 21% 22% 

Doctorate-Granting Universities 20 20 
Comprehensive Universities 
and Colleges 

Two-Year Colleges 10 9 



17 17 



^For information on definitions and methodology, see Independent 
Higher Educ ation, Fourth Annual Report , 1978, pp. 49-50 and Appendix bV pp, 
137-44. - 
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TABLE 27 

CHANGES IN CURSENT FUND REVENUES 
1976-77 TO 1978-79 





Index 


Numbers 1 1976-77 


100 




1976- 


1977- 


1978- 




1977 


1978 


1979 










Tuition and Fees 


100 


109 


118 


Federal Government 


100 


105 


116 


State Government 


100 


111 


120 


Local Govarnment 


100 


■ 170 


190 


Private Gifts 


100 


108 


122 


Endo™ent Income ^ 


100 


110 


123 


Other E ^ G Revtmues 


100 


117 


144 




1 nn 


1 1 A 
IIU 




7 

Auxiliary Enterprisfee ' 


iOO 


112 


122 


Total Revenues 


IOC 


111 


122 


DoctDrate-Granting Unlvereltiea 








Tuition and Fees 


100 


107 


111 


Federal Government 


100 


111 


127 


State Government 


100 


107 


123 


Local Government 


100 


139 


92 


Private Gifts 


100 


113 


105 


Endowment Income 









Other E 6t G Revenues 


100 


118 


133 


Sub— 'total Educational and HRti^r'al 


100 


1 nfi 

X UQ 


1 90 


2 

AuKlllary Enterprises 


100 


103 


112 


locaL Kevenues 


100 


108 


120 


Coinprehensive Universities and Colleges 








Tuition and Fees 


100 


106 


111 


Federal Government 


100 


101 


116 


State Government 


100 


108 


119 


Local Government 


100 


98 


104 


Private Gifts 


100 


109 


118 


Endowment Income ^ 








Other E St G Revenues 


100 


133 


178 


Sub-* total J Educational and General 


100 


107 


117 


2 

AuKiliary Enterprises 


100 


104 


114 


Total Revenues 


100 


106 


117 



75 
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TABLE 27 (Continued) 



Index Numbars! 1976-77 = 100 







1976^ 
1977 


1977- 
1978 


1978- 
1979 


Two-Year Colleges 

Tii'f l^ion anH "Pops 

Federal Government 
State Government 
Local Goveriment 
Private Gifts 
EndoiiTOent Income 
Other E a G Revenues 




1 nn 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


1 hi 
104 
100 
94 
86 

144 


107 
118 • 

90 
122 

169 


Sub- totals Educational and Gei 


leral 


100 


101 


110 


* 2 
AuKlliary Enterprises- 




100 


96 


102 


Total Revenues , 




100 


100 


109 



All Types of Institutions Combined 
Tuition and Fees 
Federal Governjient 
State (Sove imment 
Local Government 
Private Gifts 
Endoime/it Income 
Other E St Q Revenues^ 

Bub-total, Educational and General 

2 

Auxiliary Enterprises 
Total Revenues 



100 


107 


112 


100 


105 


116 


100 


107 


120 


100 


131 


131 


100 


105 


119 


100 


94 


108 


100 


127 


156 


100 


107 


118 


100 


105 


114 


100 


107 


118 



Other E & G Revanuea Includes departmental sales, services, con- 
tributed services and other revenues. 

2 

Athletics not Included in Auxiliary Revenue but is Included in Total 

Revenues . 
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Thus, the two groupa of univeroitlee gained a little on the 17 percent Infla-- 
tion, the conprehensive Institutions barely kept pace with Inflatloni the 
two year Institutions fell behind seriouely. 

The iame tradencles are depicted more graphically in table 31 which 
presents figures on revenues per student in constant dollars. This table 
shows narked differences among the several types of Instltutrions in the per- 
COTtage change in per student Income from tuition and fees amd In educational 



and general revenues as follows i 

Change in Revenues Change in E & G 

from Tuitions and Revenues (In 

fees (in constant constant dollara 

dollars per student per student 

Research Universities +5% +8% 

Doctorate-Granting Universities - 1 +7 

Comprehensive Universities 
and Colleges 

aro-Year Colleges « 2 -14 

All T3npes Combined - 2 +3 



These figures indicate that a relative decline in tuition income of 
substantial amount was sustained by the comprehensive institutions and that 
these losses were only parfcially offset by increases in state appropriations 
and other sources. They also indicate that the two-year colleges sustained 
a serious fall-off in public approprlatlOTj per student. 

Table 28 shows changes In the relative sources of revenues as ex*- 
pressed in percentage distributions over the ymats from 1976-77 to 1978-79. 
For all institutions combined, the changes were mlnlscula. The changes 
were small also fo^f the four types of Institutions except for the two-year 
collegee. These institutions appear to be undergoing something of a fi- 
nancial revolution as their s. ^:port is being shifted from local government 
to state government. The percttntage from local goveiniment declined from 
19 percent to 16 percent over the short space of two years ^ while the per- 
centage from the state government Increased from 48 percent to 52 percent. 
By comparison with most past experience^ these are substantial changes In 
the relative sources of revenues for so short a period. 



Current Fund Expenditures 

The trend of both educational and gtxneral expenditures and total 
eKpendltures (as shora in table 29) followed closely the trend of revenues 
(table 27) indicating that collectively the int^tltutions approximately 
balanced their budgets. However, there were ditferent rater, of increase 
between 1976-77 and 1978-/9- for the four types of institutions as followoi 



9 I 
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TABLl 2S 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENT FUND REVENUES, 
1976-77 THROUGH 1978-79 





Percent 


of Total 


RevanuBS 




1976-1977 


1977-1978 


1978-1979 










Tuition and Feea 


12% 


12% 


12% 


Federal Gtovernment 


18 


1/ 


17 




42 




HX 


Local finu^^ Tin TnPtit 


n 


1 
i. 


1 

J. 


Private Gifts 


3 


■J 


■3 
~^ 


Sn.doi^in^nt' Innome 




1 
X 




Other E ^ G RAV^nuesl 








Sub^total, Educational and General 


80 


79 


79 




u 


o 


o 


Other2 


12 


13 


13 


3 

Total Ravenuea 


100% 


lOOZ 


100% 










Tuition and Fees 


16% 


16% 


15% 


Federal Govarament 


7 


7 


7 








HO 




u 


U 


A 
U 




2 


9 


9 




u 




u 










Sub^totaiy Educational and General 


70 


70 


70 










Other^ 


14 


14 


15 


3 

Total aeveaues 


100% 


100% 


100% 










Tuition aud Fees 


17X 


17% 


16% 


Federal GovBrnmant 


6 


6 


6 


Stats Government 


53 


54 


54 


Local Government 


6 


5 


5 


Private Gifts 


1 


1 


1 


Indowment tocom^ 


0* 


0* 


0* 


Other E 4 G Revenues 


2 


2 


2 


Sub-*total, Educational and General 


84 


85 


85 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


15 


15 


15 . 


Othar2 


0 


0 


0 


3 

Total Eavenues 


lOOX 


100% 


100% 
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TABLE 28 (Continued) 



Percent of Total Revenues 





1976-1977 


1977-1978 


1978-1979 


TwQ^Ym&T Colleges 








Tuition and Fees 


17% 


17% 


16% 


Federal Government - 


7 


7 


7 


State Govarnment 


48 


48 


52 


Local Government 


19 


18 


16 


Private Gifte 


1 


1 


1 


Endowinant Income ^ 


0* 


0* 


0* 


Other E ^ G Revenues 


2 


3 


3 . 








Q4 


Amclliary Enterprises 


6 


6 


6 


Other2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


JLUw/s 






All Types of Institutions Combined 








Tuition and Fees . 


15% 


15% 


14% 


Federal Governmenc 


11 


11 


11 


State Government 


46 


46 


47 


Local Government 


5 


5 




Private Gifts 


2 


2 


2 


Eiidowment Income ^ 


0* 


0* 


0* 


Other E ^ G Revenues 


3 


4 


4 


Sufa^totalj Educational and General 


82 


82 


82 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


10 


10 


10 


OtherZ 


7 


7 


7 


3 

Total Revenues 


100% 


lOOZ 


100% 


^Departmental sales and services. 


contributed 


services and 


other 



revenues « 

2 



Hospitals and independent operations* 



Athletics not included in AuKillary Revenue but is included in 
Other Revenues. 

^Less than one--half of one percent. 
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Increase In 

Educational and Ceperal Increase In Total 

Revenues EHpendltures Revenues EKpendltui^as 

Reaearch Unlveralties 21% 20% 22% 21% 



Doctorate-Granting 

Unlveralties 
Comprehensive Univereltles 

and Colleges 



20 20 20 20 

17 19 17 19 



Two-Ye^r Colleges 10 10 9 10 

Ml Types Combined 18 18 18 18 

Collectively^ the budgets of the Research Univareitlas appeared to have had 
a slight surplus, of the doctprate-granting institutions to have been barely 
in balance^ of the comprehensive institutions to have sustained a riubstantial 
deficits and the Two-Year Colleges to have experienced a slight de.Ucit, In 
the case of public institutions, one cannot be sure that the apparent sur- 
pluses or deficits (that is, the net balances between revenues and expendi- 
tures) are genuine and not merely a reflection of unique funding and account- 
ing arrangc^ments of the various state governments. 

Another tendency that shows up in the data on e^cpenditures (table 29) 
la that growth oi: eKpenditures for instruction has been substantially leas 
than the growth in total educational and general es^fenditures. The data 
(taken from table 29) are as follows i 

Increase in^ Increase in 

EKpendltiires Total E G 

for Instruction EKpenditures 

Researdh Universities 15% 20Z 

Doctorate-Granting TMiversities 15 20 
Comprehensive Universities 
and Colleges 

Two-fYear Colleges 7 10 

All Types Combined 13 18 



15 19 



The same tendency appears in tablea 30 and 31 which show the per- 
centage distribution of educational and general expenditure's* For each of 
the four types of institutions the percentage of expendlti'.res devoted to 
Instruction has been slowly but steadily declining. 

The import of these figures is that, under conditions of financial 
Btrlngency, the institutions have been meeting the rising costs of insti-- 
tutional support (administration) plant operations etc., by relative shifts 
of funds out ^f instruction. This' shift has been achieved primarily by 
holding down salary increases. Actually, though the figures presented hera 
do not show it, the proportion of funds spent on instruction has been de-- 
clining over many years* We regard this as a disquieting tendency* On the 
one hand it is an Indication of financial strlngencyi on the other hand it 
iflay be an indication of misplaced priorities, many of which may have been 
forced on Institutions by the pre.%sures of outside economic and political 
influences. 
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TABLE 29 

CHMI5ES IN CURRENT FUND EXPENDITURES, 
1976-77 THROUGH 1978-79 



Index Numb6ja; 1976-i77 = 100 





j.976-1977 


1977-1978 


1978-1979 


Research Universities 




- ^ — - 1 




Instruction 


1 HA 

lUU 


107 


TIE 

115 


^? B ^% ^ ^* 




105 


1 T Q 

iiy 


f upajlq servxcs 




loy 






1 nn 

-LUU 


too 


1 /i 0 


Quuuenu servxcBs 


1 nn 
xuu 


llo 


1 9/i 




1 nn 


117 


1 9Q 




1 nn 

4UU 


110 




Sub-total t Educational and General 


100 


109 


120 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


100 


111 


121 


Total Expenditures" 


100 


110 


121 


Doctorates-Granting Universities 








Instruction 


1 nn 
±UU 


1 n6 
lOo 


11^ 


Research 


1 nn 
JLUU 


lie 


1 Ac 

10 J 


Public service 


1 An 
AUU 


139 


loj 


Acadenilc support 


100 


111 


124 


Student services 


1 nn 
100 


103 


112 


Institutional support 


T An 
100 


123 


I/O 


Plant operation and maintenance 


i nn 
100 


±14 


1 Ji 


Sub-totalj Educational and Ganaral 


100 


111 


120 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


100 


111 


115 


Tc tal Expenditures'^ 


100 


111 


120 


Comprehensive Universities and Colleges 








-Liis L r uc u xon 


1 nn 
xuu 


1 n^k 

±UD 


1 1 R 


Research 


100 


107 


102 


Public ser'^ice 


100 


114 


167 


Academic support 


100 


118 


130 


Student services _ „„ 


100 


116 


13fi 


Institutional support 


100 


110 


134 


Plant operation and maintenance 


100 


107 


106 


Sub^totalj Educational and General 


100 


108 


119 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


100 


109 


114 


Total Expendicurea"^ 


100 


108 


119 



81 
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lABLE 29 (Continued) 



Index NtmMrss 1976-77 = 100 



1976-1977 1977-197S 1978-1079 



Two-Yebt Colleges 



Instruction 


100 


100 


107 


Resaarch 


100 


74 


JO 


Public seffvioe 


1 nn 






Academic support 


100 


115 


1 22 


Stadent services 




1 n^ 


X-L J 


Ibsti tutionHl gtionQTf' 


1 nn 


1 HQ 




FXant ODfir^^ion And fflA^n^pnarirp 


It nn 




1 1 A 

JLXD 


Sub-total, Educational and General 


100 


102 


iio 


Auxil-^ary Enterprises 


100 


105 


106 


Total iKpendlturas"'' 


100 


103 


110 


All Types of Institutions Combined 








Instruction 


100 


105 


113 


Resaarch 


100 


97 


94 


Public service 


100 


108 


130 


Academic support 


100 


118 


132 


Student services 


100 


112 


123 


Institutional support 


100 


113 


129 


Plant operation and maintenance 


100 


110 


118 


Sub- total. Educational and General 


100 


107 


118 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


100 


108 


115 


Total Expenditures 


100 


108 


118 



Includes maiidatory transfers. 
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TABLE 30 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL E3CTENDITUR1S, 1976-77 THROUGH 1978-79 





Percent of 


Selected E & 


G Expenditures 




1976»77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


Research Universities 








Instruction 


44% 


43% 


42% 


Research 


22 


22 


22 


Public service 


5 


5 


6 


Academic support 


10 


11 


11 


Student services 


4 


4 


4 


Institutional support 


7 


7 


7 


Plant operation and maiatenance 


8 


8 


8 


Total Educational and General^ 


100% 


no% 




Doctorates-Granting Universities 








IiiStruction 


S4« 


531 


52% 


Research 


6 


5 


5 


Public service 


1 


1 


2 


Academic support 


13 


13 


13 


Student services 


6 


6 


5 


Institutional support 


y 


10 


11 


Plant operation and maintexivinae 


11 


12 


12 


Total EducatiGnal and General'^ 


1001 






Comprehensive Uuivarsitias and College 


s 






Instruction 


57 


56 


55 


Research 


1 


1 


1 


Public service 


2 


2 


3 


Academic support 


9 


10 


10 


Student services 


7 


7 


8 


Institutional support 


12 


12 


14 


Plant operation and maintenance 


12 


12 


11 


Total Educational and General" 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Two-Y^ar Colleges 








Instruction 


58% 


56% 


56% 


Research 


0 


0 


0 


Public service 


1 


1 


1 


Academic support 


8 


9 


9 


Student services 


9 


9 


9 


Institutional support 


13 


14 


14 


Plant operation and maintenance 


11 


12 


12 


Total Educational and General" 


100% 


1001 


100% 
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TABLE 30 (Continued) 





Percent of 


Selected E & 


G Expenditures 


1976-77 


1977-78 


iy/ri-/y 


All Types of Institutions Combined 








Instructiori 


52% 


51% 


50% 


Research 


10 


10 


10 


Public service 


3 


3 


4 


Acadend.c support 


10 


11 


11 


Student services 


6 


6 


6 


Institutional support 


10 


10 


11 


Plant operation and maintenance 


10 


10 


10 


Total Educational and General^ 


lOOS 


100% 


100% 



EKcludes mandatory transfers and scholarships and fellowships. 
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TABLE 31 

CHANGE IN SELECTED CUI^ENT FUND REVENUES MD E}ffENDlTU^S, 
PER STUDENT, CONSTANT DOLLMS, 
1976-^77 THROUGH 1978-^79 



IndeK NumbersV 1976-77 - ICQ 
1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 



Raaearch UniversitieB ~' ~ 

Reveiiuea: Tuition, and Fees 100 104 105 
Educational and General ^_ 100 105 108 
Total Revenue 100 105 109 
Expenditures: .Jjiatruiitlon 100 102 103 
Research 100 101 107 
Educational and General 100 104 107 
Total Expenditure IQO 104 108 



Doctorate-Granting Uhiversities 
Revenues: Tuition and Fees 

Educational and General 
Total Revenm: 
Expenditures : Instruction 
Rasearch 

Educational and General 
Total Expenditure 
Comprehensive Universities axiA CollegeB 
Revenues: Tuition and Fees 

Educational and C neral 
Total Revenue 
Expenditures i Instruction 
Research 

Educational and General 
Total Expenditure 

Two-Year Colleges 

Revenues^ Tyitlon and Fees 

Educational and General 
Total Revenue 
Expenditures : Instruction 
Research 

Educational and General 
Total Expenditure 
All TypBB of Institutions Combined 



Revsniies! Tuition and Fees 


100 


103 


103 


Educational and General 


100 


102 


107 


Total Revenue 


100 


103 


108 


Expenditures; Instryctioni 


100 


101 


104 


Research 


100 


93 


31 


Educational and General 


100 


103 


108 


Total Expenditure 


100 


103 


108 



100 101 99 

100 103 108 

100 102 107 

100 101 103 

100 87 ^4' 

100 103 107 

100 102 107 



100 104 100 

100 104 109 

100 104 109 

100 104 107 

100 104 95 

100 105 110 

100 105 110 



lOi 99 99 

100 96 106 

100 96 105 

100 5fi 103 

100 70 36 

100 98 106 

100 98 105 
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Table 30 is of Interest in that it shows =th«a drlfferances amon^R tha 
four types of institutions in the way they allocate their resources among 
various functions* Except for the obvious fact that Research Universities 
devote a relatively high proportion of their resources to research and 
public service^ the allocations among the several types of institutions 
are quite similar. 

Conclusions 

From the analysis of current fund revenues and expenditures, some 
tentative conclusions about the financial position and progress of public 
higher education may be drawn, 

1, During the period 1977-78 through 1979-^80s current revenues 
of the public sector and also educational and general revenues 
just about kept pace with the Consumer Price Index which rose 
17 percent. However, the revenues of the research and doctorate- 
granting institutions gained on the cost of living, those of 
comprehensive institutions kept even with it, and the revenues 
of the two-year colleges fell seriously behind. 

2* Some importnnt shifts in the sources of revenues appear to 
have taken place. When revenues are measured in constant 
dollars per student ^ it appears that the amount of tuitions 
and fees collected by the comprehensive institutions have 
declined sharply and the loss has only partially been made up 
by public appropriations. On the same basis ^ the two-year 
colleges have lost substantial revenue from public appropri-- 
atlons, 

3, The two--year colleges appear to be undergoing a shift in the 
sources of their revenue. From year to year they have been 
receiving relatively less from local government and relatively 
mDre from state government, 

4. Collectively the public institutions achieved balanced budgets 
over the years 1976--77 through 1978-79, However, research 
tmiversities achieved a surplus and the comprehensive and 
two-year colleges sustained deficits, 

5. The growth of eKpenditures for instruction has been slower 
than the growth for other functions, and instruction therefore 
has received a steadily declining proportion of the budget. 
This tendency has been common to all four types of in.*? tl tut ions. 

6, The financial situation as revealed in current revenues and 
expeuditures as of 1978-79 was clearly stringent ^ considerably 
•aore so for the comprehensive and two-year institutions than 
for universities. As sho^ in the preceding chapters^ the 
striiL^iency has not seriously underiiLlneri the capacity of the 
ir*stitutions to perform their missions^ but it has probably 
taken its toll in deferred maintenance cf plant and inadequate 
Increases in smployee compensation. 
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CHAPTER VI 



UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 



A mjor factor in the staying power of the public sector of American 
higher education has bBen the growth of fu^ids for student financial aid. 
Enrollments— though not the sole source of revenue— are the financial founda- 
tion of both public and independent colleges and universities. Enrollfflents 
bring with them both tuitions and appropriations for the public institutions 
and relatively high tuitions for the independent institutions. Enrollments 
are strongly influenced by aid to students ^ and the finances of institutions 
are greatly improved to the extent that this aid can be derived from outside 
sources rather than being a drain on Institutional funds. 

We have examined in detail the flow of fimds from major sources of 
student financial assistance—both Inside and outside. Over the years we 
hope to be able to show trends in the sources and types of funds. For the 
present j we have been, able to obtain continuous data only for the two years 
1977-^78 and 1978-^79, 

Student aid comes in a great variety of forms and from many sources. 
The following is a list of the principal typps of aid together with the 
names or acronyms by which they are taown: 

Grants I aid for which no work or repayment is 

eKpected. 

Work-study I aid for which the student Is e^^ected 
to eKchange Itibor, 

Loans I aid, usually at preferred inttirest rates , 

which the student Is expected to repay. 

State Aid: grants awarded or funded by a state. 

BEOGi Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, ' 

a federal grant program, 

SEOGs Supplemental Educational Opportunity G? ' nt^ 

a federal program providing carapus-bascl 
student aid with awards deter^^Mned by the 
institution. 

LEEFf Law Euforcement Education Program^ a 

federal program. 

Unrestricted 

funds: student aid expenditures from unrestricted 

general funds of institutions. 
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CtfSPi CQlIage Work-Study Prograffi of which up to 

80 percent is financed by the federal govern- 
ment and at least 20 percent by institutloail 
or other matching funds* 

Student 

payroll! studentEi e^loyed hy the inr ;itutlon, 

I^SLi National Direct Student Loans^, 89 percent 

financed by the federal governmevit ^nd 
:L1 percent by institutionaJ. matching funds, 

FISL/GSL: Federally Inriar^d Studrnt LoanSj and 

Guarante ' Student Loans, federal programs 
insuring money loaned by other lenders* 



The Data 



The data are presented in four tabies^ 32-36^ and are expressed as 
medians « For example, In table 32 the percentage distributions refer to 
median Institutions. Therefore, the percentag,e distributions do not neces- 
sarily add to 100 percent* 

Table 32 describes the sources of student aid funds as reported by 
the institutions. These data are probably incomplete because institutions 
do not have information on all the sources of aid racelved by their .students ^ 
particularly for those students who do not apply for aid from or through the 
Institutions. To the extent that the table covers the situation, it indi- 
cates that about 15 percent of student aid was derived from institutional 
funds, 10 percent from the states, and 69 percent from federal sources* Th# 
pattern for the research and doctorate-granting imlversltles was somewhat 
different, however, in tliat contributions from their own institutional funds 
were about a quarter of the total* Th.j jialn generaliaatlon from table 32 is 
that the great bulk of student iiXd fraufe for thn public institutions came 
fiom public funds, mainly from the f^diim government. 

Table 33 shows the distributioiL che same funds by type of pcudent 
aid program. For ^11 types of Institutions ccmbinedj about two-tblrds were 
In the form of grafts to Btud^.nts^ 13 percent were leans, and 19 percent 
work-study or jobs provided by the institution* In the research and doctorate- 
gj^ut.ing universities, students received relatively large amounts of loans 
.i?ad small amounts of work| students uf the CQmprehensive institutions received 
relatively siaall aniounts of aid 1/t the form of gra'<ts and more in the form of 
employment I students in the two-year colleges received relative \y small amotmts 
in loans and large amounts in grants* 

Tab^e 34 provides considerable information on amounts of student aid 
and 00 trends . in these amoiintG over the past two yearn. As ? i^olm showr, 
total student aid is equal to 11 percent of total Educational ^ General 
ExpGnditures of the institutJonB and that studan^' ^rld which in cuvivsd from 
non-institutional funds equals 9 percant of th^ E <i G ai^pendi tares* About 34 
percent of all students are recipients of some student aid and the average 
award Srom all sourceo combined is $881 which amoimts to 32 percent of the 
average studeue. budget. These numberM^ give some indication of the m^:ffAtuM 
of Btudpnt aid. 
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The importance of student aid, of course, is that it helps the insti- 
tutions to recruit and retain, students who pay tuitions, fees, boards and 
room and that it also attracts state and local appropriations which are com- 
monly based on enrollments. 

Conclusions 

The dranmtic development of student aid over recent decades has h:2d 
a profound impact on all of ^erlcan higher feducation. The decision of the 
federal govermnent to enter the field in a big way has resulted in a massive 
flow of federal funds to the Institutions via students. However ^ not all 
the federal dDllars spent on student aid flow to the colleges and universi- 
ties in the form of tuitions ^ feeSj or board and room. Some of them are 
spent by students for transportation^ books and suppliess off-campus board 
and room^ and other personal expenses including recreation, toreoverj with 
the termination of veterans' programs of aid, growth of the total aid pro= 
gram has been slowed* As shown in table 34 i federal aid declined both in 
total dollars of aid and in number of recipients. Nevertheless, the federal 
programs have ^iven the institutions relief from expenditures for student 
aid from their own funds. The program ovfeyall has been favorable to ae 
financial progress of the institutions. 

Our data on trends in student aid were limited to the years 1977-78 
and 197B-79. In subsequent studies, we expect to accumulate longitudinal 
series covering more ytara. 
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lABLE 32 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDEROMDUATE STUDENT AID DOLLARS 
3Y SOURCES, >ffiDIAN INSTIXbTIONS , 1978-79 



Institutional Funds 
Rastrictad endoKEient 
Income and current 
Slfts2 ^ 

Unrestricted funds 
4 

Sub-:.jtal 

Pimds of state and 
local govermneuts 

Federal funds 
BEOG 
SEOG p 
Ot:;er 

4 

Sub-total 
Grand total^' 



Research and Comprehensive All Types 

Doctorate- Universities of 

Granting and Two-Year Institutions 

jJnlversltles Colleges Colleaes Combinftd 



3% 

21 

25 



14 

26 
3 
25 

54 
1001 



1% 
11 

12 



11 

36 
3 
32 

71 

100% 



II 
b 

10 



46 
4 
26 

76 
100% 



2% 
13 

15 



10 

38 
4 
27 

69 
1001 



A3.1 funds known to the institutions — -grants , loans, aud work from 
all sources, 

2 

Funds restricted co student aid. 



Rough approxlmatinn. Includes pi/aiits, CWSP, student employine.it on 
regular payroll , and loans. Thla figure was computed a residual by sub- 
tracting the restricted funds from the sub-total. In view or the fact that 
the data at*;, medians, thib procedure would net produce t.i accurate figurH. 

4 

Based on direct inforwalion itow the In -ititutloiis, ; .it computed by 
adding the components. 

Includes federal si are of. C'vfiF and i^uSL contributions and 11 other 
fec'ercl programs oj; grant&j voikj or loHns. Compu':ud as f rejldual ana 
therefore an approximation. 



to 100. 



Because the data are TOsdia.*s, the components do not necaaEarlly add 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGMDUATE STUDENT AID DOLLARS 
BY TYPE OF AID PROGMM, IffiDIAN INSTITUTIONS , 1978-79 



TABLE 33 



Granting and Tvo-Year Institutions 
Univeralties Colleges Colleges^ Combined 

Grants to students 61% 592 72% 65% 

Loans to students 21 . 16 5 13 , 

Student employment U 24 21 19 

Total^ 100% 100% 100% 100% 

^All funds known to the institutions — ^grantSs loans ^ and work from 
ail sourc^**^« 

2 

Curo.onents are medians and do not necessarily add to 100* 



TABLE 34 



INDICATORS OF AMOITS OF STUDENT FIMNCIAL AID IN 197e=J9 AIJD 0? 

TKENDS u mm mmn over the period i97?-7a to 1973-79 



Student Aid Student Aid " Average Average Award" 
as Pp.rcinta|e Ricipients Award as Pircentagi 

asPircintige pir of Average In Total in taber In 



of E and G* 

ixpindituras of All Studinti Riciplsnt 
1978-79^ 



Percentage Change t 
ij77-78 to 1978-79 



1978^79 



1978-79 



By Sourcfi 

Institutional Funds 
State govgrnaant 
Fidiral govemitnt 

Total^ 

By Typi of Progriin 

Grants 
Loans 
Studint m 



Totar 



Student Student of Average 
_Bud|it__^ Aid Ricipients Award 



1% 


lai 


1 111 




41 


21 


1 


^ 6 


377 


14 


5 


2 


7 


29 


653 


21 


-2 




11 




881^ 


0 

32' 


0^ 





1 
I 

2 

11 



30 


557 


21 


0 


-2 


1 


6 


529 


16 


-3 


-2 




8 


688 


21 


6 


3 


4 


34^ 


881- 


32^ 


0^ 


43 


o3 



"1 and G rifirs to Educational and Giniral, current expend: 
spitils, etc. 



ituris excluslvi of auxiliary enterprisiSj 



2, 



Head covnt, 



3 



Tutals refer to unduplicstid recipients. 
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CMPTER VII 



LIABILITIES AND NET REVENUES 



In our studies of the independent (private) sector of higher educa- 
tion we have been able to include in our financial analyais audited balance 
sheets revealing changes over time in assets, liabilitieSp and fund balauces 
(net worth)* Moreover^ it has been possible to standardize the balance 
sheet data for ready comparisons over time and among institutions. In the 
case of the public sector, it has not been possible to obtain similar balance 
sheet data because of variations amng the states in accounting practices* 
Indeed^ in some states the public colleges and tmiverslties are/ for accoimc- 
ing purposes^ simply branches of the state or local government* In other 
states they are virtually independent entitles^ almost like private colleges 
toward which the state or local governmfmt functions in the role of philan- 
thropic donors 

Also^ bailee oheetL In which assets and liabilities are matched 
against one another and net worth is compnted— are not as relevant for public 
colleges and universities as for private institutions. The ability of public 
Institutions to provide eKcellent education or to survive does not necessarily 
depend on their ability, as separate entities, to meet their obligations* 
They have the backing of state or local goverMant and there is usually no 
question of the ability of public bodies. If so disposed, to meet the obliga-- 
tions of their public colleges and tmiversities. When sponsoring public 
authorities themselves gen into financial difficulty, as in the case for eK- 
ample of New Ifork City, then the question of ability of public colleges and 
miiversities to dispense excellent education or even to survive depends on 
the financial ability and willingness of the sponsoring publi- body, not 
solely on the financial position of the institution* Ultimately, the finances 
and survival of public institutions are matters more of conscious political 
decision than of financial ability as measured by Institutional aasats, lia- 
bilities, and net: worth* 

For all these reasons we did not and could not obtain or construct 
balance sheets for the sampjs of public institutions but rather concentrated 
on trends in liabilities or debt as indicators of the exteat to which future 
revenues are mortgaged* We pres.^nt three tables, 35, 36, and 37, showing the 
amounts. and the trend of liabilities over the years 1974-75 through 1978-79, 

Table 35 shows the average dollar amount of debt for the various 
types of public institutions in 1978-79, As these figures indicate, public 
institutions do incur substantial debt. By far the largest single item is 
plant liabilities, incurred mainly for construction of residence hi^lls and 
other self-liquidating auxiliary enterprises* The soundness of this indebt- 
edness is dependent on the amount of future Income J.ikely to be generated 
by the auxiliary enterprises which amount dareiids in large part on future 
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^.roilments and on the inclination of atudento to use collage-owned housing 
and other auxiliary facilities. Both are uncertain, thDugh in recent years 
there has been a substantial return of students to nollega=owi:3ii residence 
halls* Itoraover, as will be shown latere the amount of plant debt has been 
^declining. 

The kinds of debt that may indicate financial weakness are "other 
short-term" and "other long-term" debt and "interfund borrowing." The com^ 
prehensive universities appear to have much more of these kinds of debt, in 
relation to their slzm, than the other types of Institutions, Their short- 
term plant liabilities also seem to be relatively high. These My bB indi-^ 
cators of relative financial weakness among the comprehensive institutions. 

Table 36 presents index numbers showing the trend of liabilities 
over the period 1974»75 to 1978^79, In interpreting these figures, it is 
useful to note that over the same period the Consumer Price Index increased 
by about 34 percent and enrollments in the several types of institutions 
grew as follows : 

Universities 2*6% 
Other Four-Year Institutions 5,7 
Two-Year Institutions 17,7 
All Types Combined 9*9 

For all types of institutions combined, total liabilities increased by only 
8 percent from 1974-75 to 1978-'79, much less than the .Consumer Price Tndar 
and enrollment. Clearly, the overall burden of debt—in constant dollars 
and relative to enrollment— declined substantially in this period. 

There were some differences, however, among the tour types of insti- 
tutions. Total indebtedness increased by 21 percent for thfj^ research unl- 
varsities and 16 percent for the doctorate-^granting institutions but declined 
slightly for the comprahensive institutions and the two-year colleges* But 
the burden of total debt decreased for all in the sense that the increase in 
indebtedness was las- than the rise in the Consumer Price Index and in enroll- 

Plant liabilities Increased inoderately or not at all for all tvpes 
of institutions except the comprehensive institutlous which experienced a 
spectacular increase in short'-term plant liabilities. Other short-term lia« 
bilities increased for all four types of institutions. The rise was especial- 
ly steep in the case of the doctorate-granting universities and the two-year 
colleges ^ The trend of interfund borrowing was mlx(^d— up for the dDctorats- 
gianting and comprehensive institutions and dotm for the others* 

.The ups and downs . for thr different groups and for differcnc types 
of debt are hard to explain. However, the volatile items^-short-term plant 
liabilities, other short-'term liabilities, and Intarfund borrowing— are all 
relatively small in amount as shora in table 35, Our Judgnient is" that the 
trends in liabilities are on the whole not particularly disturbing and that 
the weight of debt, relati^^e to annual income or to assets or to the rate of 
inflation, is not excessive. 
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1 DOLLAR LIABILITIES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 1978-?9 
(000 oiitted) 





Research 
MvirsitiiS 


Doctoriti- 
Granting 
MvirsitiiS 


Coiprihinslvi 
Mversities 
and 
Colleps 


Two-Year 
Colifips 


All Types 
of 

Institutions 
Goibined 


Plant Liabllitiii 












Short-tiri debt 
Long-^tam dibt 


1 3,288 
55,440 


1 1,553 
40,133 


1 3,170 
12,114 


1 345 
2,638 


$ 2,426 
30,649 


Other External Llabillti^J 

Deposits and deferred credits^ 
Othsr short-tirm debt 
Long-timi debt 


9,578 
9,922 
0 


2,450 
3,513 
0 


763 
1,941 
2,726 


232 
824 
39 


4,201 
4,938 
782 


Interfimd Borrowing 


1,484 


1,390 


5,664 


176 


2,404 


Total Liabilities 


^79,711 


$49,039 


$26,378 


$4,254 


$43,400 



I 

I 



1 



Includes agency. 
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mS 1 LIABILITIES, 1974-75 THROUGH im^B 
(Mm Numbers: 1974-75 * 100) 



15744975 19754976 19764977 19774 978 19784 979 



F^iiirch UQivarsitiis 

Plant Liabilities 
Short-tiriB debt 
Loni-teriB kit 

Othic Extirnal Liabilities 
Deposits tod Deferrid Crediti" 

■ Other short-tira debt 
Long-tera dibt^ 

Interfund Bgrrowin| 



Ooctorata-Gmting Universities 

Plant Liabilities 
Short-tiri debt 
Long-term dibt 

Othir External Liibilltiis 
Dapesita and Difirrid Gridits^ 
Othir short-tsra dibt 
Long-tim dibt^ 

Intirfimd Borrowing 



Total Liabilities 



Total Liabilities 100 m ini he si 



100 


119 


106 


121 


132 


100 


103 


106 


loa 


116 


100 


106 


112 


139 


144 


100 


116 


120 


134 


139 


iUU 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


63 


61 


108 


82 


100 


104 


107 


115 


121 


100 


94 


141 


237 


108 


100 


98 


93 


110 


111 


100 


97 


108 


119 


163 


100 


83 


122 


132 


171 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


124 


136 


132 


175 


100 


97 


98 


116 


116 
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TABLE 36 (Goiitinued} 





im-im 


iimm 


1916-19?? 


1977-1978 


197W979 


CpfflPEihsniivi Univfirsitiis and CoUeEss 












Flint LiitilitiiS 












Short-tan debt 


100 


125 


135 


leo 


332 


Long-tsni dibt 


100 


96 


91 


88 


72 


Other Extenial Liabilities ^ 
Diposits and Dafirrid Cridits 


100 


87 


122 


143 


136 


Other short-tira debt 


100 


112 


139 


137 


128 


Long-'tiri dibt 
Interfufld BorrowinB 


100 
100 


84 
88 


68 
87 


34 
113 


100 
123 










50 


Q7 


Plant Liabilitiii 

t 4. .... j - 1 i. 

Short-teri debt 


100 


94 


76 


83 


^ A^ 

101 


Lgng'teri debt 


100 


92 


85 


84 


78 


Other Ixtimal Liabilities ^ 
Deposits and Difirrid Credits 












100 


108 


102 


109 


104 


Other shprt-teri debt 


100 


123 


155 


175 


196 


Long-ten debt 


100 


92 


84 


76 


68 


Interfund BorrQwing 


100 


91 


76 


52 


66 


Total Liabilities 


100 


96 


91 


92 


90 
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mm 36 (Coiitinuid) 



1^975 I97S49J6 1976-19?? 19774973 1978-1979 



Ml Typei of Institutions Coibinid 

Plant Liibilitiii 
Short-tim debt 
Long^tarm debt 

Other EKtiraal Liabilities 
Deposits and Diferrid Criditi 
Othir short-tem debt 
Long-tim dibt 

Intsrfund Borrowing 

Total Liabilities 
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Bprrowing is the customary mode of financing auxiliary enterprises 
and state governments generally expect the OTjerations of these entefprises 
to be self-^liquidating and to function withaut substantial public appropri- 
ations* tereoverj borrowing is necessary in most large organizations to 
meet emergencies and to bridge seasonal changes in income and expenditure* 
We do not see in the figures presented in table 36 a pattern of rising or 
unsustainable debt. There may be individual Institutions ^ however, for which 
Bxcessive debt is either the result or a cause of finanvcla" a^.^tresa. A 
potential problem for many institutions is that a decline in enrollment might 
reduce the occupancy of residence halls and the patronage of other subsidiary 
enterprise i and thus reduce the revenues available to amortize debt. The 
effect on institutions of such circumstances would depend on the willingness ^ 
or degree of obligation, on the part of the sponsoring states or local au- 
thorities to take over the obligations. If institutions were expected to 
make up such deficits out of regular operating appropriations and tuitions * 
their financial situation might indeed become despfirate. 

Table 37 shows the distribution of liabilities by types of indebted- 
ness over the period 1974-75 to 1978-79, Generally, for all types of insti- 
tutions combined 5 the percentages were fairly stable. The data do show, how- 
ever, an upward trend in the percentage of short-term debt of various 
types and a downward trend in the percentage of various kinds of long- 
term debt. The relative advantages of short-term and long-term debt depend 
on the structure of interest rates and on the expected timing of the flow of 
funds to repay the obligations. One cannot be sure that these changes in 
the relative amounts of short-term debt have any significance. Overall, the 
data do not suggest that there are serious problems of indebtedness. But the 
spectacular relative increases in "other short-term debt" for the doctorate- 
granting universities and two- /ear collages and in short-term plant liabili- 
ties for comprahensive institutions suggest that at least a few of the com- 
ponent institutions may b(i in some kind of difficulty. Our analysis of the 
institutions individually may bring these cases to light. 

For reasons already mentioned, we were unable to obtain balance 
sheets for the public institutions. Thereforej we could not present the 
various ratios of trssets, liabilities, and net worth that are common in 
analyzing the financial position of private institutions. We were, however, 
able to provide d*^ta on the ratios of net revenue to total revenue. 

Net revenue refers to the revenue left over after all expenses have 
been paid. It is comparable to net profit from operations in a profit-making 
euterprise. In a not-for-profit college or university, it is a source of 
additional reserves. The ratio of net revenues to total revenues in public 
institutions is affected by the practice in some states and localities of 
reclaiming unspent revenues. The data on net revenues expressed as a per- 
centage of total revenues are shown in table 38 for Educational and General 
Revenues, Auxiliary Revenues, and total revenues. Net revenues in 1978-79 
were substantial for the median research university^ and either negative or 
zero for the other types of institutions. The tiend over the years from 
1976-77 was rising for the research universities and either falling or un- 
changing for the other types of institutions. To the extent that net reve- 
nues are a reliable indicator, and they cannot be wholly dismissed, they sug« 
gest budgetary problems among the median institutions of all types except the 
research universities. 
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mmm distribution of LI^ILITIES, 19?4-J5 through 1978-79 
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TABLE 31 (Continuid) 
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TAELE 38 



NET REVENUES AS PERCINTAGE OP TOTAL REVENUE, 
MEDIAN INSTITUTIONS^ 1976-77 THROUGH 1978-79 



Research TMlvarslties 
Educational and General 
Auxiliary enterprises 
All revenues 



1976-1977 



1977-1978 



2.7% 

2.6 

2.1 



3.5% 

4.1 

4,7 



1978-1979 



3.2% 

4.0 

5.3 



Doctorate-Granting Universities 
Educational and General 
Auxiliary enterprises 
All revenues 



0.4 

2.7 
2.9 



1.1 
2.4 
0.3 



1.0 
2.4 

-2.6 



Comprehensive Universities and Colleges 

Educational and General 1,4 

Auxiliary enterprises 2,9 

All revenues 0. 0 



.0 
1.3 
-0.6 



0.4 

2.4 

-2.9 



Two-Year Colleges 

Educational and General 
Auxiliary enterprises 
All revenues 



2.0 
2,6 
0.0 



1.9 
1.9 
0.0 



2.8 
3.3 
0.0 



All Types of Institutions Combined 
Educational and General 
Auxiliary enterprises 
All revenues 



1.8 
2.6 
0.2 



1.7 
1.9 
0.1 



2.1 
3.1 

-0.6 



Each figure in this table represents a median that is separately 
calculated for the particular category of Net Revenue and for the particu- 
lar year. 
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Conelusions 

The conclusions from the study of liabilities are as follows? 

1* Overall J the burden of debt relative to the general price 
level and the size of the Institutions has been declining 
somewhat. 

2* Short-term debt has been increasing and long-^term debt ^ 
decreasing as percentages of the total. 

3. The trend of indebtedness for different types of institutions 
and for different types of liabilities 'has been erratic. 
Noteworthy have been the large increases in particular kinds 
of short--term debt in the case of the doctorate-^granting^ 
comprehensive s and two--year institutions. 

4. The ultimate responsibility for the debt of public institu-- 
tiona rests with their sponsoring states or local governments^ 
and depends on both the ability and willingness of these 
public bodies to stand back of their institutions. A grave 
danger to public colleges and universities is that in case 
the institutions are unable to aTOrtlEe the plant debt from 
the income of auxiliary nnterpriseSj the responsible public 
body will expect them to meet the obligations from ordinary 
operating funds. 

5. The budgetary situation as reflected in the ratio of net 
revenues to total revenues was somewhat unfavorable in all 
types of institutions except the research universities. 



CHAPTER VIII 



MALYSIS OF THE MMTI^m FINMICm CONDITION 
OF INSTITUTIONS INDIVIDUALLY 

Tha previous aeetlona of this report daserlbed the condition of the 
publio sector as a whole or of sub-groups within the public sector* Tha 
Informtibn praaented was in the form of consolidated totals or medians 
dascribiag trends in the position of groups of institutions* Thase data did 
not ravaal the considerable variability among institutionsp In this chapter, 
we report on our assassB^nt :if the data for the sample institutions indi^ 
viduaily. 

The method was to classify the institutions by their estimated finan- 
cial strength In 1977-78 and to classify tham also by the change in thalr 
strength over the two years 1977-78 and 1978«-79p For these purposes the fol-- 
lowing data were used i 

Characteristic 
Item Measured 



Total Educational and 

Genaral 3Kpandltures 
Total Educational and 

General Expandltures per 

full-'time aquivalent student 
Nat IncoiDa as parcantage of 

total revenue 



Critical mass 

Adaquacy of revenue 
Budgetary surplus or daficit 



The classifications of the institutions were made by the authors on 
a judgmental basis. The results are shown in table 39. For exampla, for all 
typef of institutions combined^ the left*hand figures show f^hat in 1977-'785 
24 percant of tha institutions ware judged to be strongj 36 parcent madlums 
and 40 percent weak. Similar figures for 1978--79 ware 21^ 39, and 40* Thus, 
there was a slight deterioration as 3 percant of tha institutions moved from 
strong to medium, Reading across the bottom row of the table, one notes 
that 21 percent of the Institutions were gaining ground in 1977-^78 and 30 
percent in 1978*79* At the same time, 21 percant were losing ground in 
1977-78 and 32 percent in 1978-79, Thus, tha number holding steady decreased 
from 57 to 39. The ramalnder of the figures for all institutions combinad 
show the cross-classification eKpresslng the current position of the inati- 
tutlons and the direction in which thay were heading. For axafi^le, 12 per- 
cent of the InstitutlonB wera strong and gaining ground in 1977-78 as compared 
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TABLE 39 

PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS, BY ESTIMATED CONDITION IN 1977-78 
BY CHMGE IN CONDITION BETWEEN 1977-78 ^D 1978-79 



l^pe of Institution 
and 



Estimated Recent Trend In Condition 



Gaining Holding 
Gromd Steady 
1977 1978 1977 1978 



Losing 
Grouna 
1977 T978 



Total 
1977 1978 



Condition In 1977-78 


-78 


-79 


-78 


-79 


-78 


-79 


-78 


-79 


Research Unlvernltles (n = 


' 8) 
















Strong 


25% 


0% 


75% 


88% 


0% 


13% 


100% 


100% 


Medium 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Weak 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


25 


0 


75 


83 


0 




100 


100 


Doctorate-Granting Institutions (n = 8) 














Strong 


13 


13 


63 


63 


0 


0 


75 


75 


tedium 


0 


0 


13 


13 


13 


13 


25 


25 


Weak 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


13 


13 


76 


76 


13 


13 


100 


100 


Comprehensive Universities 


i and 


Colleges 


Cn - 


19} 










Strong 


5 


0 


11 


11 


0 


5 


16 


16 


Medium 


5 


16 


53 


26 


0 


5 


58 


47 


Weak 


5 


0 


16 


11 


5 


26 


26 


37 


Total 


16 


16 


79 


47 


5 


37 


100 


100 


Two-Year Colleges (n ^ 37) 


















Strong 


14 


5 


0 


8 


5 


0 


19 


14 


Mediiun 


5 


22 


16 


8 


8 


11 


30 


41 


Weak 


-5 


11 


30 


14 


16 


22 


51 


46 


Total 


24 


38 


46 


30 


30 


32 


100 


100 


All Types of Institutions 


Combined (n ~ 


72) 












Strong 


12 


4 


9 


15 


3 


2 


24 


21 


teditiffl 


5 


19 


25 


13 


6 


9 


36 


39 


Weak 


5 


7 


24 


12 


12 


21 


40 


40 


Total 


21 


30 


57 


39 


21 


32 


100 


100 
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with 4 percent in this favorable condition in 197S-79i and 12 percent of 
the inBtitutions were weak and losing ground in 1977-78 and 21 percent in 
that unfavorable condition in 1978-79* 

A perusal of table 39 reveals the following conclusions: 

1. There is coniiderable variability among the Institutions. 
Some currently strong institutions were gaining ground, 
some holding steady ^ and some losing grQundi some currently 
weak Institutions were gaining ground, and some holding 
steady ^ and some losing ground | some institutions of medium 
strength were .gaining gromds some holding steady, and some 
losing ground, 

2. There was considerable "churning'- as institutions Individ- 
ually encountered particular setbacks and achieved particu- 
lar gains* Changes in enrollments:, appropriations, mauage- 
mentj and other circumstances caused individual institutions 
to shift from one position to another in the table. Merely 
because an institution gets IntD the weak-closing ground 
category does not mean that it will remain there forever. 
Institutions, like friiilleS| take steps to overcome adverb- 
si ty. And merely because on institution gets into the 
strong-gaining , ground category does not mean that it is 
secure forever , As in the business world of Chrysler and 
Peim-Central, prosperous organisations can fall on hard 

tlTOS. 

3. From 1977-78 to 1978-79, some slippage occurred as fewer 
institutions were in the mo^t--favored category of strong- 
gaining ground and more were in the category of weak-losing 
ground. Moreover^ more institutions were gaining ground 
and at the riame time more were losing ground, indicating 

a divergence with fewer in the stable middle* 

4. All types of institutions shared in these trends except 
the doctorates-granting Institutions. However, the compre- 
hensive universities and colleges appeared to show the 
least satisfactory trends. 
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CHAPTER IX 



SUtMARY AND CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 



This report is the first in a series designed to provide timely 
and reliable information on the condition of the public sector of American 
higher education. The report Is based on comprehensive information gath- 
ered from a sai^le of 135 public colleges and universities of which 95 
participated* The sample is representative of all public accredited insti- 
tutions eKCept specialiEed schools such as free-standing law schools and 
music conservatories. 

In this initial studyp most of the data assembled cover the years 
1976^77 to 1978--79, though some cover earlier years and also 1979-80. In 
later reports^ the ntmber of years covered will be extended. 

Each chapter of this report contains a concluding sunmary state- 
ment. Hence this final chapter concentrates on overall interpretation of 
the findings. 



Findinga for the Public Sector as a Whole 

-, \ Enrollment . The overall trend of full-time equivalent enrollment 
among public institutions was slightly upward over the years from 1976-77 
to 1979--£0^ However,/ the pattern varied slightly among the several types 
of inBtitutions. The two-year institutions gained considerably , the com- 
prehensive institutions lost a little^ and the reBearch and doctorate- 
granting institutions held steady. The composition of the student bodies 
changed with an Increase in the number of undergraduates and a decrease 
in the number of graduate students, and a relative increase in the number 
of part-time students/ There was no significant change in the qualifica- 
tions of the entering students and student attrition remained about steady. 
Thm institutions, especially the two-year colleges, would have liked to 
enroll more studants^ and they expect modest enrollment increases over the 
nSKt several years* The enrollment situation could perhaps best be de- 
scribed as basically stable through 1979-80. 

Faculty 8 The ratio of students to faculty held about steady except 
in the two-year collegea where enrollments increased more rapidly than 
faculty. Faculty compensation in the public sector probably advanced more 
rapidly than in the private sector. Nevertheless It failed to keep pace 
wltli inflation and by an even wider margin failed to keep up with the ris- 
ing trend of average wages and salaries for the national labor force. The 
percentage of faculty on tenure, at about 64 percent, was higher than that 
in the private sector and the percentage may be rising slowly. Rates of 
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fmculty turnover~new appointments and aeparations~were about stable. 
Faculty working conditions may have deteriorated little as Pticretarial 
lervicee and prof essional travel were curtailed and the load of student 
advising md conmit tee work, increased* iKcept for the relative decline in 
real compensation of faculty, and this is a critical eKceptioni the fac- 
ulty situation appears to have been fairly stable 

Other Staff . The number of administrative ^ clerical , and other 
supporting staff increased substantially. This growth may have been due 
in part at least to the accumulation of new institutional obligations such 
as affirmative action^ new studett services, occupational health and safetyi 
provision for the handicapped, demands for reports to public agencies, etc. 
The pay of non-academic staff probably rose more rapidly than faculty com- 
pensation. 

Educational Program . The most negative feature of the educational 
program was the inadequate secondary school preparation of the students. 
It is not clear whether this was getting worse, but there is no doubt that 
the situation continued to be a drag on the institutions by retarding edu- 
cational progress and imposing extra costs for remedial studies* On the 
interests and achievements of college students, the reports from the insti-- 
tutions were mostly miked, but were very definite in asserting that stu- 
dents are strongly oriented toward careers and practical studies and not 
keenly Interested in liberal studies* The qualifications, competence, and 
performance of faculty were reported as holding steady or improving. There 
were few evidences of retrenctaent of academic or other programs and many 
evidences of expansion or improvement of activities* However, over 40 per^ 
cent of the presidents indicated that their institutions were losing ground 
finanaially^-^even though most said they were gaining ground in academic 
programs and student services. 

Current Revenues and Expenditures . The analysis of operating reve-- 
nes and expenditures suggests that the condition of many publlG Instltu-- 
tions leaves much to be desired. When revenues are expressed per student 
in constant dollars (table 31), the research and doctorate'-granting uni-^ 
versities gained over the years 197f -77 to 1978-79, the comprehensive 
universities and colleges were down by 10 percent, and the two-year col- 
leges sustained a 14 percent decline. The position of the two--year col- 
leges may be due in part to the rapid shift in their funding sources from 
local to state government. The analysis of expenditures reveals that the 
growth (in current dollars) has been slower for instruction than for other 
functions* This reflects a shift of resources from the academic heartland 
to administrative and supportive purposes such as the purchase of energy 
and to new soclally^mandated activities such as provision for the handi- 
capped, occupational health and safety, multiple accountability, and many 
others^ This decline In the percentage of expenditures going to instruc- 
tion is doubtless an Indicator of financial stringency. Altogether, our 
analysis of revenues and eKpenditures reveals very tight budgets, more so 
for the comprehensive and two-year institutions than for the research and 
doctorates-granting universities. 
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Liabllltiee ^ The amount of debt did not gro^^ in proportion to in- 
flation and the debt burden therefore deelinad. Short-term debt inereaBed 
somewhat more than long-term debt. Much of the debt was Incurred for the 
acquisition of auxiliary plant and is es^eeted to be amortized through 
awciliary revenues. Should a deelina In enrollment occur or should student 
preferences for housing and dining change ^ there could be a decline in the 
income earmarked for amortisation of debt. We are not necesaarlly pre- 
dicting such an eventuality but only identifying a possible contingency. 

Condition of Institutione Individually 

The proportion of Instituticns that we judged to be "losing ground" 
increased from 21 to 32 percent in 1978-79. This is a disturbing develop- 
ment. However, some of the institutions that were losing ground were cur- 
rently strong and some of the institutions that were currently weak were 
gaining ground. The more serious cages were those which were both currently 
weak and losing ground. These increased from 12 to 21 percent. These inati 
tutlons were concentrated in the category of comprehensive universities and 
colleges. These results are disquieting. We would point out, however, that 
these estimates are based on limited data for a period of only one year. 
Moreover, there is a substantial element of judgment in placing institutions 
in various categories as to their current position and their trend. Never- 
theless, these data are consistent with findings throughout the study to the 
effect that the public sector is not prospering. It may not be falling back 
precipitously, but it is almost certainly not gaining ground. 



Findings by Types of Institutions 

Throughout the report, we liave tried to compare the several types 
of institutions to discover any differences among them in educational and 
financial condition. It is difficult to sunafiarlge these differences be- 
cause they are not all in the same direction. At the risk of seeming to 
be more precise than the datd permit, we offer table 40 which may help 
readers to discern the relative position of tha several types of insti- 
tutions* 

Clearly, these figures are not consistent enough to permit a firm 
ranking of the three t3rpes of institutions a^.cordlng to educational and 
financial condition. Our judgment is that the two-year colleges show rela- 
tive strength in enrollment and in educational progresa, but weakness in 
finances I that the comprehensive inptitutlons seem comparatively weak in 
enrollment, fairly strong In educational progress, and somewhat weak In 
finances; that the research and doctorate-granting universities eKhlblt 
the greatest all-round strength. However, on the whole, the data show 
neither disastrous deterioration nor spectacular' progress, but rather frag- 
ile stability. 



TABLE 40 



IMTIVE POSITION E EDUCATIONAL AND FIMCIAL GOIITION 
OF m THHE TYPES 01 IlTnUTIONS 



Risearch and Coiprshensivs 
DgctoratS^Granting Univiriities TwQ-!iar 





Universitli 


is and Colliges 

1 III 1 ■ - ■ - — -ggg 


Colieges 


Changa in FTE inrollnient WJMl to 19?M0 


No changi 


Down 2 pircint 


Up 6 percent 


Clmge in student-faculty ratio 1977-78 to 197N0 


No change 


No cMnge 


Up 1,8 points 


Change in faculty conipinsation in ricint yean 




No substantial differen 




ParcsntagB of faculty on tenure^ 1979-80 




No substantial differfin 


ces 


Chanp in supporting sarvices for faculty, 








1978-79 to 19/940 




Mixed responses 




Increase in nunbar FT! idttiniitritive and general 








service staff, 1975-76 to 1979-80 


3 percent 


10 percent 


11 percent 


Incriasi in cofflpensatlon of admniitritive and general 








service staff, 1979-80 


/ to B pen 


:ent 7 to 10 percent 


7 tc ^ percent 


Prgsidints' agggssients (trgnd GOnsengus) 








Change in financial condition 


-40 


-55 


-12 


Changg in academic condition 


•{47 


+48 


+43 


Chinie in quality of student services 


+13 


+39 


+39 


Chief AcadsDiic Officers (trend consfinsus) 








Changi in general acadeiic achievemint of students 


+36 


+ 9 


+ 6 


Change in general quality of faculty perforianci 


+36 


+23 


+41 


Changi in rigor of aeadeilc standards 


■1^3 

+ 5.3|1 


+38 


+32 


Wit revenue as percentagi of total revenue 


■2.91 


0 


Incriasi in E 1 G revinuis, 1976-77 to 1978-79 


20 to 211 


171 


101 


Changi in H G rivenues (constant dollars per student^ 


+ 7 to SI 


"101 


-141 


Change in indebtidnessi 1974-75 to 1978-79 


+16 to 211 


- 31 


-101 


^Rifirs to reiearch univirsities only. Doctori 


iti-grantlng universities had a deficit 


of -2,6 percent 
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SQme Uncounted Coats 



An appraisal of the condition of higher education would be utterly 
incomplate without consideration of several elements of cost that are not 
ordinarily recognized in the accounts of colleges and universities and that 
are not included in our survey. There are at least four of these i deferred 
maintenance of physical assets, deferred maintenance of financial assets, 
deferred inaintenance of human capital, and socially-imposed coats including 
the cost of energy. We shall consider each of these. 

Deferred ^i aintenance of Physical Assets , There can be little doubt 
that the public institutions generally have been falling behind in the mair 
tenanca of their buildings, grounds, and equipment. In the best of times 
many campuses have sacrificed maintenance and replacement of physical assets 
to the improvement of salaries and other expenses related to the current 
delivery of educational services. In any year, prosperous or depressed, it 
is tempting for boards and administrators to postpone maintenance and for 
legislators to postpone funds for replacement of worn-out or obsolete assets. 
But in a depressed period. It becomes almost unavoidable to put off the 
maintenance of capital, American higher education has been through nearly 
a decade of financial stringency and the maintenance of physical assets has 
without doubt lagged. Buildings and equipment have been allowed to deteri- 
orate, replacement of worn-out and obsolete capital has been postponed, 
library collections have not been kept up, and inventories have been allowed 
to run down. With few exceptions, no one knows the amount of t>*i deferrals, 
not even the leaders of the institutions. There have been a few sporadic 
efforts to place dollar estimates on the amounts, but these have foundered 
because of the difficulty of establishing standards or benchmarks against 
which to measure the deferrals. But there is no disagreement on the Dropo-- 
sitlon that the amounts are substantial, perhaps of the order of a whole 
year's operating budget. 

One partial indication of the arrears is found in the statistics on 
capital outlays of colleges and universities for buildings, land, and major 
equipment. As shown in table 41, the capital outlays of public institutions 
(expreaaed in constant 1975-.76 dollars) were running at about $5 billions a 
year in the late 1960s, The annual amount declined steadily in the 1970s 
to $3,5 billions In 1976-77, Since then, though precise figures are not 
available, the Mount In constant dollars has declined still further— 
probably to arouM $2 billions as raging Inflation has devoured the current 
dollars assigned to capital outlays. 

Deferr ed Maintenance of Financial Assets , A less well-kno^ form 
of deferred milntenance Is the failure or Inability to maintain financial 
assets. For escMple, many Institutions have not been accumulating reserves 
and endowments and sorae have even been drawing dOTO such funds. This has 
happened simply because Inflation has steadily reduced the value of existing 
reserves and endowmentSi or because gifts that in mora prosperous times 
would have been used to accumulate endowment and reserves have in depressed 
times been used for current operations. 

Deferred >Jaintenance of Human Capital . We have pointed out repeat- 
edly in th% main text, of this report that salaries and wages of faculty and 
other staff have not quite kept up with the cost of living and hava fallen 
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TABLE 41 

CAPITAL OUrLAYS OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(000,000 omitted) 





Pui 


jllc 


Prlvi 


ite 


millons 
o£ Current 
Dollars 


Millions 
of 1975-76 
Dollars 


Millions 
of Current 
Dollars 


Millions 
of 1975-76 
Dollars 


1966-67 


$ 2,573 


$ 5,196 


$ 1,370 


$ 2,768 


1967-68 


2,732 


5,236 


1,443 


2,766 


1968-69 


2,978 


5,273 


1,079 


1,911 


1969-70 


3,066 


5,076 


1,266 


2,096 


1970-71""™ 


3,147 


4,742 


1,197 


1,803 


1971-72 


3,156 


4,283 


1,180 


1,601 


1972-73 


3,045 


3,793 


1,047 


1,304 


1973-74 


3,276 


3,767 


1,164 


1,338 


1974-75 


3,474 


3,770 


1,324 


1,436 


1975-76 


3,619 


3,619 


1,508 


1,508 


1976-77 


3,815 


3,473 


1,739 


1,583 



SOURCE I UpS* Departinent of Health, Educationj and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics , P rojections of Education Statis- 
tics to 1985-86 , Washington, D.Ci U.S. Government Printing Office, 19775 
p. 82. 
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far behind the rise in compensation of workers in the economy genevally* 
The burden of hard times in academe has bHin borne largely by faculty and 
staffs This has so far not led to a wholaaale flight of personnel from 
higher education and it has not seriously affected the performance of 
faculty and staff— though it already has led to loss of morale and to a 
tendency on the part of the most talented and vigorous youth to seek out 
careers in business and the independent professions rather than in higher 
education* If the disparity between the trend of academic compensation 
and of pay in other industries continues and the gap widens , a time will 
come in the not too distant future when the quality of personnel available 
to higher education will decline disastrously and those remaining will be 
demoralized. The human capital in higher education—its roost important 
capital~is in serious danger of deterioration. 

Socially-^ Imposed Costs . A factor that has worsened the situation 
in the 1970s has been the rapid Increase in costs Imposed on higher educa- 
tion through informal social pressures and governmental mandate. Examples 
are the costs connected with occupational health and safety^ provision for 
the handicapped^ increasingly rigorous building codes, increasing employee 
fringe benefits^ collective bargalninn^ affirmative action, women's athlet- 
ics, environmtntal requirements, demands for Innumerable statistical reports, 
broadened participation in Internal declsion-roakings and dozens of others. 
The objectives of most of these socially Imposed costs have been laudable 
but they all have entailed new eKpendltures. Estimates of the amount are 
not very reliable but in the aggregate are considerable. Had funding 
sources increased revenues to meet these costs, they would not have been a 
problem but an opportunity. But to the extent that funds have not been 
increased for these purposes, as has often been the case, the effect has 
been to fores rearrangement of Internal budgets to absorb the socially im- 
posed costs. They have had the effect of reducing funds available for 
regular operations* A special case of socially-imposed cost^ — this time 
Imposed by OPEC— is the rise in prices of energy. The effect^ as with the 
other socially-imposed costs (to the extent that they are not provided for 
by the funding sources) is to shift resources away from normal educational 
activities. 

Summary . Throughout this study, we have indicated that times are 
tough but that the institutions have been able to hold things together so 
that educational programs have not hnm harmed seriously and retrenchment 
has not been severe* In this section, we are pointing out that the basic 
atabllity of the public institutions has been achieved at the expense of 
physical^ financial, and human capital and through changes in budgetary 
priorities* If trends of the last decade continue on indefinitely, a time 
will come when educational performance will deteriorate. That the public 
system of hJ.gher education has held reasonably,, steady has been possible 
only because important costs have been deferred to the future. The amount 
of these costs is not [Imown, What is known is that they are large* 
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